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HEN the caricaturist wields his 
\W pencil, statesmen and parties 

quake. He speaks more elo- 
quently than the orator, and is more 
heeded than the editor. Everyone can 
understand his language, and it can be 
comprehended at a glance. And, de- 
spite the severity of his stroke, the cari- 
caturist is always a genial man. He 
cuts with a sharp pencil, but poison is 
rarely left in the wound. When there 
is—as was the case with the savage bit- 
terness of the “Tattooed Man,” that so 
stung the mighty Blaine—it is because 
the cartoonist is working on 
the order of the manage- 
ment, with a conception that 
is not hisown. Left to him- 
self, he is as gentle-hearted 
as was Tommy Traddles, 
when he relieved his feelings 
by drawing skeletons. 

The development of Amer- 
ican caricature is one of the 
striking features of the past 
thirty-five years. Previous 
to the War of the Rebellion 
it was scarcely known among 
us, except in crude attempts, 
and it was the first Lincoln 
campaign and the years ‘of 
the war that made it notice- 
able. At that time political 
pictures began to come into 
prominence, but they were 
poor in execution, and dis- 
figured by descriptive sen- 
tences of interminable 
length. Bellew, with his 
diamond-signature, was the 
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best of that period, but he was only an 
imitator, copying the methods of the 
Englishman, Leech. 

It was the influence of the Puritan 
founders of our country that delayed the 
earlier development and recognition of 
caricature. The people took their argu- 
ments as they did their pleasure, seri- 
ously. It was only with the growing 
influence of an immense foreign and 
pleasure-loving element that the mel- 
lowing influence of humor began to 
be fairly recognized. It was not until 
thousands and thousands of foreigners 
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“A game that can be played on any platform ''—a McKinley caricature by 
C. G. Bush. 


From the New York Herald, 





The Wake Over the Remains of the Democratic Party.—By Joseph Keppier 


From Puck, November 10, 1830. By permission of Keppler & Schwarzmann. 
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15—14—13.—The Great Presidential Puzzie.—By J. A. Wales. 


From Puck, March 17, 1880, By permissivn of Keppler & Schwarzmann, 












had crossed the Atlantic 
that humor began to get a 
firm foothold, and it was 
with Thomas Nast, a Ba- 
varian, that American cari- 
cature really began. Puck 
was established in 1876, but 
it was first published in the 
German language. 

Yet, even before the foun- 
dation of our Republic cari- 
catures were known to some 
slight extent. Benjamin 
Franklin, philosophical hu- 


some of his humor into po- 

litical caricature. While in England, 
before the Revolution, he formed a 
friendship with Hogarth, the great Eng- 
lish caricaturist, and a letter from him 
was the last that Hogarth received be- 
fore his death. 

Caricature is older than history. The 
Egyptians cultivated it. The Greeks 
caricatured even: their gods. In the 
Catacombs has been found a caricature 
of the Crucifixion. In England, cari- 
cature became prominent in attacks 
upon Sacheverell. Louis XIV. withered 
under it. Louis Philippe’s pear-shaped 
head gave keen delight to the artist-wits 
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morist that he was, put Bernhard Gillam. Joseph Keppler. 


of his time, just as the hat of Harrison 
—a ruler contemporary with him—was, 
long afterward, a joy to the hearts of 
caricaturists of our own day. 

Hogarth, the most famous of the 
Englishmen in this line, began his art 
career with the ambition to win glory as 
a painter of historical scenes, and the 
same ambition burned in the heart of 
Nast, the leader in America. A paint- 
ing in one of the armories of New York 
City, of a regiment going to the war, is 
a reminder of his abandoned aspira- 
tions. He entered the field of carica- 
ture. He imitated nobody. For force 

















From Puck, November 19, 1890. By permission of Keppler & Schwarzmann. 





‘Napoleon's’ Retreat—By Keppler. 
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Shocking !—By Bernhard Gillam. 










From Judge, November 23, 1889. Copyright by Judge Publishing Company. 


and originality his pictures had never _ The all-powerful Tweed learned of his 
been equalled. He attacked the Tweed ambition to put history on canvas, and 
ring with assaults that were fiercer than an emissary sought him out. 

cavalry charges, and the massed lines of “You may go to Europe. You may 
corruption wavered. study and paint there. Money will be 




















Jonah !—By Bernhard Gillam. 
From Judge, January 18, 1896, Copyright by Judge Publishing Company. 

















freely given you. You will be richly independent. 
You may follow the highest dictates of your art. 
Only, you must not come back, and you must not 
send caricatures.” 

But Nast worked on, and the Tweed ring was de- 
stroyed. 

He turned to other fields of politics, and Greeley, 
Schurz, and Kelly felt his mighty stroke. His work 
possessed intrinsic truth, although artists decried it. 
It was in a sense far higher than mere art, and peo- 
ple recognized not only the principles for whicu he 
strove, but the faces of the men who contested re- 
garding them. 

On Broadway, near the Post-Office, a tall man was 
slowly walking. Approaching him was a shorter and 
stouter one. The two looked at each other with 
twinkling eyes, although this was the first time that 
they had ever met. The shorter man stopped and 
held out his hand. 
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C. G. Bush. 


“Tam glad to meet you, Mr. Schurz. We ought to know each other.” 


“Yes, Mr. Kelly,” was the smiling reply, “for Nast has already made us well 


acquainted.” 


Owing to the importance given to the art by Nast, caricature became re- 


Led Astray.—By Bush. 
Frown the New York Herald. 
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spected, and other artists followed where 
he led. Puck was founded in 1876, and 
Judge in 1881, and the brilliant work of 
a new group of men was given to the 
public through their pages. There was 
Joseph Keppler, who died in 1894. 
Born in Vienna, he was a strolling 
actor and an experimental artist before 
he crossed the ocean to the United 
States. He drew for papers in New 
York and in St. Louis with but indiffer- 
ent success, and it was not till he had 





wild jig together, while Davis, Hewitt, 
English and others are drinking and ca- 
rousing in wild abandonment. 

One development of caricaturing that 
has threatened to become, through 
abuse, tiresome to the public and de- 
structive to originality, is the use of 
famous or well-known pictures as the 
groundwork upon which to build a 
cartoon. Yet there was positive genius 
in that 1890 caricature by Keppler, 
“Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow,” 
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The Coronation of the Autocrat of Protection, June 16, 1896.—By Dalrymple. 
From Puck, June 24, 1896, By permission of Keppler & Schwarzmann. 


founded Puck that his great ability was 
recognized. He drew with strength, 
and at times with 
a grotesque orig- 
inality, as in his 
“ Wake Over the 
Remains of the 
Democratic Par- 
ty,” published in 
1880. With toes 
turned up, the 
Party lies 
stretched out, 
and beside it 
stand candles 
that are placed in 
bottle - necks. 
Butler and Kelly 
are dancing a 


Louis Dalrymple. 


after the great painting by Meissonier. 
McKinley, mounted on a bony, spavined 
horse, leads the line in spiritless deject- 
edness, while Blaine and Reed and the 
G. O. P. march on in dogged misery. 
Of the group of caricaturists that 
sprang into distinction, J. A. Wales was 
one of the brightest and cleverest, but 
he died a tragic death in 1886. The 
most famous of his many striking pict- 
ures was one that was published curing 
the stirring times that preceded the 
Presidential nomination of 1880. He 
made use of the then widely famous 
“ fifteen puzzle,” and pictured Conkling, 
who had the nomination of Grant in- 
tensely at heart, as bending over a large 
board upon which were fifteen heads of 
prominent candidates as blocks, and 































striving intently to get the Grant block into the 
proper place. At the time this cartoon appeared, 
some one laid the copy of Puck that contained it on 
Conkling’s desk in the Senate Chamber, when the 
great leader had just stepped out. Conkling re- 
turned, and the picture at once caught his eye. He 
frowned, crumpled up the paper and tossed it into a 
waste-paper basket, and then, in dudgeon-dignity, 
stalked away. 

Bernhard Gillam, who was born in England in 
1856, and who died but a few months ago, studied 
law and sketched at his leisure, and when he began 
to make pictures they were excruciatingly bad. After 
having, by some chance, got a few exhibited at a 
minor exhibition, he grimly destroyed them himself, 
and left serious art work forever—if a man can be 
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Mr. Platt and the Republican Candidates.—By Davenport. 


From the Journal, New York, January 13, 1896. 
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Homer C. Davenport. 
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said to have left 
serious work, 
who has pro- 
duced such bril- 
liant cartoons, 
with a serious 
purpose, as he 
has drawn. His 
“Shocking,” 
which appeared 
in 1889, is irre- 
sistibly funny. 
A well - known 
picture is made 
to do service as the groundwork of the 
composition, which represents Mr. Hill 
hugging the Democratic maiden behind 
a parasol, while Mr. Cleveland, as a 


Grant E. Hamilton. 


ton, of Judge, is one of the very best. 
Born in Ohio, and still several years 
under forty, his career has been curi- 
ously varied. He was for some time a 
painter of houses and signs. He manu- 
factured cheap pictures to sell at auc- 
tions. He did other inartistic work. 
But he finally gravitated to New York, 
and began making caricatures that dis- 
played his own striking personality. His 
best is an 1889 cartoon that has a 
unique charm. It is entitled “ Which 
Moses?” and portrays Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter at the river’s brink, with two little 
babies—Hill and Cleveland—at the wa- 
ter’s edge in front of her. The picture 
is, what few political caricatures are, 
really attractive, and one may not no- 























Which Moses ?—By Hamilton. 


From Judge, December 14, 1889. Copyright by Judge Publishing Company. 


priest, is shocked beyond expression. 
Another striking one of his is of the 
present year, and shows the Ship of 
State in a storm, with the President, as 
Jonah, calmly reading a history of his 
Own administration, while the states- 
men-sailors are frenzied with fear, and 
glare at him as at the author of all 
their danger. 

Of those now living, Grant E. Hamil- 


tice, at the first glance, that the bul- 
rushes are capped with bottles. 

Victor Gillam, a brother of Bern- 
hard, and his junior by a few years, 
is a vigorous and original caricaturist 
whose signature of “ Victor” has be- 
come widely known. One of his best 
is an 1893 picture that represents 
“Cleveland’s Gold Cure and the Dem- 
ocratic Incurables.” The White House 
















is the gold cure establishment, and out- 
side of the building is a crowd of men 
who are intoxicated with silver. Sena- 
tors Hill and Gorman are noticeable 
among the silver crowd of 1893, and 
they all unite in refusing to go in and 
try the President’s treatment. 

Louis Dalrymple, one of the many 
artists who are natives of Ohio, is 
among the very foremost in brilliancy, 
and displays playful humor combined 
with vigor of execution. His name has 
been known to the public for a dozen 
years, and it stands for merit of a high 
order. He is now the leading artist on 
Puck’s brilliant staff. His “Coronation 
of McKinley,” published immediately 
after the recent nomination, depicts 
the Napoleon of Protection placing 
the crown, made up from the various 
States, upon his head, while Hanna, as 
Pope, stands by his side, and both are 
the centre of an admiring throng. 

Caricature of a high order is not con- 
fined to weekly journals, but 
is represented in many news- 
papers in the leading cities 
of the country. Of news- 
paper cartoonists, two stand 
above their comrades in abil- 
ity, and these are C. G. Bush, 
of the New York Herald, and 
Homer E. Davenport, of the 
New York Journal. 

The former is a New Eng- 


land man, fifty-three years of o 


age, and for thirty years he 

has devoted himself to art. 

He has studied in Europe as 

well as in this country, 
and his cartoons show a 
finish that is wanting in 
most newspaper work. 
Conscientiousness is ap- 
parent, showing 
that, although 
for fifteen years 
he has _ relin- 
quished his 
graver ambi- 
tions and de- 
voted himself to 
caricaturing, he 
still applies him- 
self to art for 
art’ssake. The 
daily artist 
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works under a strain 
unknown to the 
worker on a weekly 
publication, yet for 
years Bush has re- 
sponded to the 
strain, and contin- 
ues with unflagging 
power. 

Homer E. Daven- 
port has leaped sud- 
denly into national 
prominceace, and 
many believe him 
destined to stand at 
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Drawn by H. C. Davenport, in Chicago, 1896. 
From the Journal, New York, 


the very head of his profession. He is 
very young, having been born on an 
Oregon farm in 1867. He never studied 
art; and never saw an artist until five 
years ago; but he has always felt a nat- 
ural bent toward drawing, and some of 
his untaught sketchings finally obtained 
him the notice and the opportunity that 
he required. He began on a San Fran- 
cisco paper, but until two years ago did 
not suspect his caricaturist gifts. Be- 
fore beginning on a newspaper, he was 
a jockey, a baseball umpire, a steam- 
boat fireman, an engine-wiper, and a 
circus-clown. He possesses a fertility 
of invention, a compact clearness of de- 
scription, and a comical brilliancy, that 
make his work uniquely noticeable. 
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Benjamin Butler and James G. Blaine 
were assiduous collectors of cartoons in 
which they themselves figured, but there 
was a curious difference between them. 
Blaine did not like to see or keep car- 
toons in which he was sharply ridiculed 
or assailed, while Butler indifferently 
kept the bad as well as the good. 

Opening a volume of cartoons, at 
random, I counted the roll of names 
on the first picture that I saw. It was 
of 1884, and only two of the men, 
Elkins and Dana, are still alive and 
politically prominent. Sage and Inger- 
soll are alive, but it is not as political 
factors that they are known. And the 
roll of the dead was long. There were 
President Hayes and Phelps of New 
Jersey : there were Field and Robeson : 
there was Butler: there was Logan: 
and there was Blaine. No sooner does 
an American caricaturist learn the sali- 
ent characteristics of a statesman, and 
how best to make humorous portrayal 
of his form and face, than he begins to 
dread to pick up a paper, for fear that 
it will tell of the statesman’s death or 
of his being relegated to the obscurity 
of private life. 

Between English and American cari- 
cature there is a remarkable contrast 
in one important particular. The slow 
conservatism of England keeps the same 





Victor Gillam. 


men at the front, alive and prominent, 
for year after year, and decade after 
decade. The artists who caricature 
Gladstone at the end of his career may 
easily be the grandsons of those who 
caricatured him when he entered the 
House of Commons. But in America 
this is very different. The political he- 
roes and the caricaturists of one year are 
likely to be dead or forgotten the next. 
Oblivion swiftly follows popularity. 
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Cleveland's Gold Cure and the Democratic Incurables.—By Victor Gillam. 


From Judge, August 12, 1893, Copyright by Judge Publishing Company. 
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POVERTY 


By Kathryn Staley 


N a very general and impersonal way, 
| and because I had somewhere seen 
published statistics to prove it, I 
knew that here in New York, within a 
small area located down town, more peo- 
ple were living huddled like sheep to- 
gether in tenements and sweat-sliops 
than were in the most densely populated 
localities in London or in Paris, or even 
in China. I had college friends living 
down there in a social settlement of some 
sort, and always meant to visit them. 
But I could not quite approve of their 
mistaken principles, and hoped their 
curiosity about the “ other half” would 
quickly be satisfied and that they would 
come away. It has always been a 
favorite theory of mine (shared by a 
number of excellent people) that to try 
to bring wealth and civilization to the 
poorest classes is a frightful error. 
Those classes, I always preferred to be- 
lieve, must be happier than 
the very miserable people 
of my world who have 
wealth and education and 
everything these bring with 
them. It is a consoling 
theory. 

A vision came to me one 
day that routed theory for 
all time, and left in its place 
only a smothering sense of 
the futility of reasoning 
about mundane affairs. An 
errand had taken me down 
town on the Third Avenue 
Elevated. As I gazed with 
half-shut eyes along the an- 
gle given me by my car- 
window, some words of the 
elder Count Castellane’s 
came to me, written among 
his “impressions” ina Paris - —~— 
newspaper after his recent = 
ten days’ stay in New York 
City. “These terrible ele- —_ 
vated roads,” he wrote, 








leading right into their parlors and 
sleeping-rooms make any degree of priv- 
acy quite impossible !” 

Yes, it was all very bad —only, I 
thought, the elder Castellane had not 
stopped to consider that one need not 
live on the line of the elevated. And 
certainly passengers are not required to 
look into strange garrets. Resolutely I 
turned my own gaze back from its curi- 
osity-impelled voyage of discovery. 

It was too late. Before my sight a 
mighty knife descended that morning— 
held, I doubt not, in the hand of Om- 
nipotence—cleaving the air and cutting 
clean away the front walls of one of 
those tenements abounding on the side 
streets east from the Bowery. I saw 
the occupants of those boxes—piled 
tier upon tier like the cells of a honey- 
comb and extending far in the rear 
with dim, unlit passage-ways—the hu- 
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On the East Side of New York. 
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man bees in them straining over their 
labor. My coach gave its premonitory 
creaking and stopped. 

Like one hypnotized, with riveted 
gaze and unmindful of the crowd 
whether they also saw, I got out and 
walked to the edge of the platform. 
Leaning my elbows on the railing I still 
gazed, and saw on the dark stairways of 
this mutilated house patient, cow-eyed 
women ascending and descending ; un- 
dersized and curiously old children who 
had never seen a 
court or area larger 
than the few on the 
East Side ; and men, 
less patient-visaged, 
descending with 
great bundles of 
ready-made gar- 
ments in their arms, 
or ascending with 
the raw material to 
their own particular 
cells. I noticed, 
strangely enough at 
such a time, that 
there all the foreign 
looking women who 
had come to middle- 
age invariably wore 





bandeaux of false brown or 
black hair, and I noted and 
wondered at the difference 
between these women and 
those of that other foreign 
quarter in New York where 
Italian women go about to 
old age with their heads un- 
covered, their own locks 
youthful whatever age their 
faces indicate. A trivial 
circumstance to note, it 
seems now ; but for the first 
time it was the trivial cir- 
cumstances of the every-day 
life of these people that 
came to my view. 

Five hundred more men 
and women in the rooms of 
that house—an entire vil- 
lage of people—were bend- 
ing over machines and 
pressing - boards, finishing 
cheap sack-coats, pressing 
short trousers, sewing silk 
buttons and cord on blue 
felt caps, or working countless but- 
tonholes on piles and piles of men’s 
shirts. Every front box of a room 
held three or four people, and I had no. 
reason to believe there were fewer in the 
rear. Indeed, I could usually see an 
adjoining room, with its coal-range and 
litter of cooking paraphernalia and be- 
dimmed inner window, and holding its: 
tiny child occupant, wito small fingers 
busy and pinched face bent over more 
buttons or stiff interlinings. 








Rare Sport. 
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In a Sweat-shop. 


Some miracle happened and made it 
possible for me to bridge the chasm be- 
tween the station and that tenement- 
house, and I was standing before the 
unseeing eyes and the unhearing ears 
of those men and women. Below on 
the ground floor I looked over the 
shoulder of the overseer, who was also 
the landlord. This circular he was 
mailing broadcast over the land : 


I am the largest Manufacturer of Low- 
Priced clothing in these United States ; the 
following price-list will convince you of this 
assertion: 





MANUFACTURER OF LOW PRICE CLOTHING, 


——— STREET. 
Knee Pants........... $ 1.50 per doz., net, and upwards 
|... 6. - es - 
= ** (Our leaders) 12.00 ad aad saa 
« Suit 3.00 a suit 


Se” 
« Blue Cheviot Suits 3.00 
Children’s Coats and 
PG vivanens oxsee 623g “ 


This is an authentic circular and 
these are wholesale rates on new cloth- 
ing. Retail rates on new goods may be 
seen by the following circular, which is 
an accurate copy of one issued about 
June 1, 1894, by an uptown firm in 
New York : 


ALL FOR $1.49. 
A WonDERFUL OvTFI’. 


Complete suit, extra pants, yacht cap, lan- 
yard, and whistle for $1.49. This outfit is 
made of the celebrated Gold Medal Flannel, 
known for its durability and fast color ; 
blouses trimmed with soutache braids in vari- 
ous colors. Think of it. Entire outfit for 
$1.49. 


WASH SAILOR SUITS 89 CENTS. 


A GREAT SUMMER Suit For Boys. 


These suits are made of red and white, also 
blue and white, striped Galatea Cloth, guar- 
anteed for fast colors and durability. Suit, 
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Bargaining 


lanyard, and whistle for 89 cents. The regu- 
lar price of these suits everywhere is $1.69 ; 
we offer them at 89 cents. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SUITS. 
Sizes 4 ro 15 YEARS. 


Our great combination suit, of which we 
have sold enormous quantities this season. 
Suit and extra pair of pants, made of a good 
wearing cheviot, in neat patterns. Lowest 
retail price is $4.00. Our special price, $2.49. 

Cassimere and fancy cheviot suits sold at 

2.75, $3.00, and $3.25; we offer them now 
at $1.98. 

Navy Blue Flannel Fancy Cassimere and 
Homespun Suits, some with double seats and 
knees, considered cheap heretofore at $4.00 or 
$5.00 ; they are now marked $2.98. 

Jersey and Reefer Suits that are retailed at 
$4.00 to $5.00 everywhere ; here at $2.98. 

Elegant Sailor Suits of strictly all wool, in- 
digo blue flannels, trimmed with braids, also 
in colors, and sold everywhere at $4.00 and 
$5.00, at $2.98 and $3.49. 

We offer $6.00 Middy Suits at $4.49. 


SHORT PANTS.—Sizes 4 To 15 YEARs. 


Best quality English Corduroy (pure finish), 
made with extension waist-band, and _first- 
class throughout, sold everywhere for $1.25 ; 
our special price, 89 cents. 

Fancy Cassimere and Cheviot Pants, worth 
69 cents ; special at 39 cents. 

Cassimere twills and Blue Flannel Pants, 
worth 85 cents ; special at 49 cents. 

Boys’ Pants of wash materials, worth 50 
cents ; special at 35 cents. 
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Toilsomely, for my soul grew op- 
pressed, J climbed dark and untidy 
stairways. A door opened without ef- 
fort or noise and I slipped inside a 
“home.” A touch of my hand on the 
shoulder of one of the garment-workers 
startled him no more than it would have 
if we had met in a grog-shop at the 
corner. I inquired of him how much a 
yard the stuff cost of which were made 
the trousers that retailed at fifty cents a 
dozen. His lips mumbled out a protest 
at the interruption from his never- 
ceasing sewing, yet between us we made 
out this estimate of the cost of a dozen 
pairs of knee-breeches : 


Twelve yards of Galatea cloth, at ten cents a yard . $1.20 
COGOM 2. ccccecceees OO OPE TR TT Cr eT ee 10 
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Contractor, for making .... ... 50 

$2.07 


The blouses that go with these cost a 
trifle more, he estimated, and on the 
whole suit the manufacturer’s profits 
are two hundred per cent. on his invest- 
ment. 

Then I inquired of him how much he 
could earn a week. Six dollars, by ris- 
ing at four and getting to work at five. 
Five o'clock is the latest the year 





Coming from a Sweat-shop. 














’ 


round that these “sweaters” go to 
work. I found out later that they would 
gladly begin at three if the manufact- 
urer would provide gas. Invariably 
they work until midnight.* 

In reply to another inquiry this 
worker told me there were five in his 
family, the average—he being the only 
wage-earner. Food for the five must 
cost $4 a week. Clothing, if purchased 
in the dirt and decrepitude of Hester 


*These are exactly the conclusions reached by Mr. 
M. Goldberg of the United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica. They are all the result of investigation made last year 
by Miss Isabel Eaton, Dutton Fellow, College Settle- 
ments Association. In 1896 affairs in the sweat-shops 
themselves are slightly improved ; but where long hours 
and overcrowding have been driven out of the shops 
themselves, just that much more work is done by the 
workers at their homes and less sleep is taken there 
The cloak-making trade, just now in its short season, 
gives its ‘“‘ sweaters” an average work-day of sixteen 
hours, according to the cloak-making secretary. In 
Chicago I have known girls under twenty to work thirty- 
three hours on a stretch, kept awake on black coffee. 
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street shops, could be supplied to the 
whole family for $50 a year—less than 
eleven dollars a person! He paid $8 
for the rent of his two rooms—$96 a 
year! Rent, food and clothing cost, in 
this reckoning, a total of $354. His in- 
come is $312, barring accidents, lay-offs 
on account of sickness or lack of work ; 
and the deficit, without further cal- 
culation for medicines, flowers, fruits, 
books, theatres, and the ten-thousand- 
and-one things the rest of us require, is 
$42. 

Wage-earners in the garment trades 
are bankrupts—born into bankruptcy 
and held in bankruptcy. 

This is one of the reasons why I took 
up the practice of sociology in the Col- 
lege Settlements. Theory and practice 
are two very different quantities. 
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By Richard Gorham Badger 


NDOUBTEDLY many an, observ- 
ing traveller journeying to Paris 
in the far-away year of 1649 no- 

ticed insignificant little sheets pasted 
unceremoniously here and there on the 
big stone posts of its many gates. Had 
he given the matter a second thought 
and closer examination he would have 
seen emblazoned thereon the arms of the 
city and various rules and regulations 
passed by the city fathers concerning 
the openings and shuttings of these 
gates. 

Now from 1649 to 1896 is a long ery, 
and it isno longer the mode to lock up 
cities by the aid of big stone posts, but 
the descendants of the little sheets are 
very much the fashion, in fact the “fad,” 
for people who incline to such things. 

However, in view of the column after 
column that has been devoted to them, 
to tell all about these party - colored 
sheets—the signs of the times, as they 
have been aptly called—would not only 
be after the manner of bringing coals to 
Newcastle, but also transporting them 
less satisfactorily than has been done 
before. 

Therefore let me talk but a moment on 
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the poster as it is embodied in the work of its 
leading delineators in France, England, and 
America. 

It was in France that poster-making first re- 
ceived recognition as an art, and as such was 
given proper encouragement ; so that for a long a 
time French posters excelled all others as true 
artistic productions. This development of the 
French poster was largely due to the influence of —*x 
Jules Chéret, who, seeing such possibilities in the J Pp 
hideous circus poster of 
the Sixties, turned his 
attention in this direc- 
tion ; with the personal 
results of being, by 
many, considered the 
superior of all other 
poster-makers, and the 
additional one of obtain- 
ing enormous prices for 
his work. The wider and 
more important results 
may be seen in almost 
any window we pass. 

The key-note to all 
Chéret’s work is its mirth 
and jollity. There is a 
chie and go to it that is 
nearly irresistible. His 
central figure, we may 
say, is always a girl, 
whether he advertises a = |-———7> 
ball or an illuminating- 
oil. His handling of col- 
ors is wonderful, and his 
drawings, in their dashes 
of red, and blue, and yel- 
low, are veritable rain- 
bows. This coloring is 
really upon what his 
whole poster depends. 
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Design by Beardsley 
for '' Poor Folk.” 


By permission of Messra, 
Roberts Brothers. 


Take it away 
and you very 
often have 
something that 
closely ap- 
proaches the 
vulgar ; and for 
all their at- 
Design by Aubrey Beardsley for ‘‘ Keynotes," tractiveness 
there is a same- 
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ness about the treatment that is very 
tiresome. 

Hardly a greater contrast could be 
found to Chéret’s style than is seen in 
the work of Eugéne Grasset. His is 
purity of both line and thought ; digni- 
fied and yet attractive. His technique 
is excellent, his coloring superb. The 
character of his work is stately and re- 
fined, inspiration for much of it being 
drawn from medieval sources. His col- 
oring is flat and rather massive in com- 
parison with the iridescent effects of 
Chéret. This massiveness is further in- 
creased by the heavy outlining he often 
gives to both figure and details, in many 
of his posters this being done in two 
colors. In direct contrast to Chéret, far 
from becoming wearied by his work, the 
more we see the more we want to see. 

In England posters have received 
much less attention than either here or 
in France. Probably the English are 
too serious a people to appreciate them, 
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A Chéret. 


for they are, as a rule, a mirthful, good- 
natured crew. In fact, England can 
only furnish one designer whose repu- 
tation can at all compare with that of the 
others. That one, however, is perhaps 
more widely known than all the rest, 
and is, of course, Beardsley, whose 
poster advertising the “Yellow Book,” 
has often been called the best one ever 
made, 

Beardsley’s scheme, taken undoubt- 
edly from the Japanese, was to use the 
figure simply as one item in a decora- 
tion, to occupy a certain given space, 
and to be turned and twisted in such a 
way as to make the whole harmonize 
and balance. If the result did not hap- 
pen to be true to nature, so much the 
worse for nature—that was not Beards- 
ley’s lookout at all; if she didn’t go 
that way, she ought to, and there was an 
end to it as far as he was concerned. 
Conventionalizing the human figure was, 
he said, as legitimate as conventionaliz- 
ing anything else; and why isn’t his 
point a good one ? 

In America two men stand alone for 
originality and design. These are 
Edward Penfield and Will H. Bradley. 
I place Penfield first, for in him we have 
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ing as he does on the 
perfect harmony of every 
line and color, a poster 
Bryant. 

Now, a poster primar- 
ily is not something to 
be held at arm’s length 
foradmiration, butsome- 
thing that should be of 
sufficient character and 
sharpness to invite in- 
spection from a distance. 
But Bradley has changed 
allthis in his work, which 
is really not poster art at 
all but decoration. 

As a designer, Brad- 
ley is perhaps un- 
equalled. One does not 
want to look at his work 
from afar but rather 
to hold it close, to ex- 
amine his magnificent 
coloring and intricate 
borders, in which he is 
seen at his best. His 
chief fault is in the hand- 
ling of the human fig- 
ure, in which is shown 
his very evident lack of 
study. However, the 
knowledge or ignorance 











Bradley his Work. 


the American king of pure and simple 
poster art. In his work the decorative 
idea is completely lacking. There are 
no graceful curves in carefully harmon- 
izing colors. A few vigorous, strong 
lines, a few flat, harsh masses of color 
running sharp into one another, a line 
or two of bold lettering, and you have 
a poster that will attract attention, and 
be plainly read everywhere, and some- 
thing, too, that, strange to say, is a 
most harmonious whole. While follow- 
ing the rule of a certain famous painter 
concerning the mixture of colors, he, in 
addition, stirs in distance when he lays 
his pallet for a poster sketch ; depend- 
ing upon it to do the necessary toning 
down and softening. 

Penfield, with his forceful, incongru- 
ous lines, may perhaps be spoken of as 
the Walt Whitman of poster- makers ; 
and if so we have in Bradley, depend- 


of the figure is a very 
minor consideration in 
his work, since it is 
never thought of when we look at it. 
Bradley’s art, in a word, then, is mag- 
nificent curves, elaborately beautiful 
borders, and exquisite coloring. While 
it is true that Beardsley is largely re- 
sponsible for the formation of Bradley’s 
style, still the latter has displayed con- 
siderable originality. He exaggerated 
and refined the art of Beardsley ; and 
whereas Beardsley generally seeks to 
obtain his effects through extreme ugli- 
ness, Bradley strives for his through the 
medium of beauty. 

These, then, are briefly the charac- 
teristics of the five men who rule in 
poster-land to-day. They hold their 
places through the right of originality 
and execution. Whether or no poster 
advertising will long remain in vogue 
is an open question, though it is certain 
that its effect on decorative art cannot 
be otherwise than lasting. 
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ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


THE GREAT UNRECOGNIZED MILITARY GENIUS OF THE WAR OF THE 
REBELLION 


By Lucinda B. Chandler 


August 29, 1815, at Kingston 
Hall, Somerset County, Md. 
Her father was Thomas King Carroll, 
descendant of Colonel Henry James 
Carroll and Sir Thomas King, one of 
the early settlers of Maryland; her 
mother was Juliana Stevenson, daughter 
of Dr. Henry James Stevenson —a 
prominent physician of Baltimore. 
Kingston Hall was built by Sir 
Thomas King, the grandfather of Anna 
Ella. He owned a large plantation and 
slaves in colonial times. Thomas King 
Carroll, elected to serve in the Legisla- 
ture, took his seat the day following his 
twenty-first birthday, and continued in 
the office till he was chosen Governor of 
Maryland, in 1829. He was a good 
orator, of unimpeachable integrity and 
noble character. 
Anna Ella was the pride of her dis- 
tinguished father, and, when but three 
years old, she would sit on a stool at his 


A NNA ELLA CARROLL was born 


feet, listening intently as he read aloud 
his favorite passages from Shakespeare. 
As a girl she showed no taste for accom- 
plishments, but books were to her of 
absorbing interest, particularly books of 
a grave and thoughtful character. She 
studied with lively interest the princi- 
ples and events that led to the separation 
of the Colonists from the Mother Coun- 
try, and buried herself in theological 
questions. “Imagination was never 
prominent; her mind was essentially 
analytical. Pure reason and consecutive 
argument delighted her, and works of 
that nature were eagerly sought by her,” 
says her biographer, Miss Sarah Ellen 
Blackwell. 
Miss Carroll early commenced her 
contributions to the press, most often 
writing anonymously on the political 
subjects of the day. A friend of her 
father, Thomas Hicks, considered that 
he owed his election as Governor of 
Maryland largely to the articles she 





Kingston Hall, Birthplace of Miss Carroll. 


By permission of Miss §. E. Blackwell. 
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wrote in his favor, and he retained 
through life a strong personal friendship 
with her and a high admiration of her 
intellectual powers. In 1857, Miss Car- 
roll published a considerable work, en- 
titled, “ The Great American Battle: or 
Political Romanism.” In the following 
year she published “The Star of the 
West,” relating to the exploration of 
our Western Territories and our duties 
toward our new acquisitions ; and she 
urged the building of the Pacific rail- 
road, Thus it is evident that her ten- 
dencies of thought and interest were in 
the direction of national affairs and the 
welfare of the country. 

At the very outset of the Civil War 
Miss Carroll realized that slavery was at 
the root of the rebellion, and she at 
once liberated her own slaves and de- 
voted her time, her pen, and all her re- 
sources to the maintenance of the Na- 
tional cause. 

She commenced immediately a series 
of writings of such marked ability that 
they attracted the attention of Mr. Lin- 
coln and the Administration. 

Jefferson Davis, who was aware of her 
great literary and social influence, wrote 
to her early in the secession movement 
adjuring her to induce her father to take 
sides with the South. 

“T will give him anything he asks 
for,” wrote Mr. Davis. 

“Not if you will give him the whole 
South,” replied Miss Carroll. 

A visitor to her in 1861 said: “Her 
room was lined with military maps, her 
table covered with papers and war 
documents. She would talk of nothing 
but the war. Her countenance would 
light up most radiantly as she spoke of 
the Union victories, and the certainty 
that the great Nation must win an ulti- 
mate success.” 

In 1860, when the secession forces 
were scheming to obtain the concur- 
rence of Maryland, Miss Carroll re- 
paired to Washington and became in- 
formed of their plans to capture the 
seat of Government. With Maryland 
out of the Union they expected to inau- 
gurate the Southern Confederacy in the 
Capitol of the United States at the ex- 
piration of President Buchanan’s term, 
on the 4th of March; and, divesting 
the North of the seat of government 
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Hon. Thomas A. Scott, Assistant Secretary of War from 1860. 
An enthusiastic supporter of Miss Carroll's claims. 


By permission of Miss S. E. Blackwell. 


and retaining possession of the public 
buildings and archives, they calculated 
with great .confidence that they could 
obtain recognition of national indepen- 
dence by European powers. 

Miss Carroll communicated these de- 
signs to Governor Hicks, and was vigil- 
ant in seeking to thwart all efforts to 
bring Maryland into an alliance with 
the South. Through newspaper articles 
and pamphlets, vigorously maintaining 
the theory of our institutions, and de- 
fining and defending the war powers of 
the Government, the public mind was 
warned by her of the struggle that 
would follow an attempt at secession, 
and the people did not indorse the call 
for a convention by the disunionists. 

The following letter was written by 
Governor Hicks, dated at Annapolis, 
Md., December 17, 1861: 


My Dear Miss CaRRoLu: 

In the hurry incident to closing my official 
relations to the State of Maryland, [ cannot 
find fitting words to express my high sense of 
gratitude to you for the kind and feeling 
manner in which you express your approval 
of my whole term of service in doing all in 
my power to uphold the honor and dignity 
of the State ; but especially do I thank you 
for the personal aid you rendered me in the 
last part of my arduous duties. 

When all was dark and dreadful for Mary- 
land’s future, when the waves of secession 
were beating furiously upon your frail execu- 
tive, borne down with private as well as pub- 




















safe in port. 
With great regard I have the honor to be 
ever your obedient friend and servant, 
T. H. Hicks. 


This testimony of Governor Hicks 
shows that Miss Carroll’s advocacy of 
the Union cause and her influence con- 
tributed largely to securing the State 


of Maryland to the Union and saving . 


the national capital. 

Besides her many newspaper articles 
and letters, she began writing and pub- 
lishing, at her own expense, a series of 
war pamphlets which speedily became 
an important element in the guidance 
of the country. John C. Breckinridge, 
in July of 1861, made a notable seces- 
sion speech in the Senate. Miss Car- 
roll replied to this in a pamphlet 
containing such clear and powerful ar- 
guments that the War Department cir- 
culated a large edition, and requested 
her to write on some of the other im- 
portant points that were then being 
discussed with great diversity of opin- 
ion. 

Samuel T. Williams, at that time chief 
editor of the Globe (the Congressional 
Record of the day), wrote Miss Car- 
roll : 


Allow me to thank you for the privilege of 
reading your admirable review of Mr. Breck- 
inridge’s speech. If spoken in the Senate, 
your article would have been regarded as 
a complete and masterly refutation of Mr. 
B.’s heresies. 


Edward Bates, Attorney-General of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, wrote in refer- 
ence to this: 


I have this moment finished reading your 
most admirable reply to the speech of Mr. 
Breckinridge ; and now, my dear lady, I have 
only time to thank you for taking the trouble 
to embody for the use of others so much 
sound constitutional doctrine and so many 
historic facts in a form so compact and man- 
ageable. The President received a copy left 
for him and requested me to thank you cor- 
dially for your able support. 


In September, 1861, Miss Carroll pre- 
pared a paper on “The Constitutional 
Powers of the President to Make Ar- 
rests and to Suspend the Writ of 
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Jic grief, you stood nobly by and watched the 
storm and skilfully helped to work the ship 
until, thank God, helmsman and crew were 
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Hon. Benjamin F. Wade, Senator and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War. A firm adherent to 
Miss Carroll's cause. 


By permission of Miss S. E. Blackwell, 


Habeas Corpus.” In December, 1861, 
she published a pamphlet entitled “The 
War Powers of the Government,” and 
this was followed by a paper on the 
subject of “The Relation of Revolted 
Citizens to the National Government.” 
This last was written at the special re- 
quest of President Lincoln, approved 
by him, and adopted as the basis of 
subsequent action. 

William Mitchell wrote from the 
House of Representatives, May 13, 1862: 


If you will excuse my poor writing I will 
tell you what Mr. Lincoln said about you last 
night. I was there with seven or eight Mem- 
bers of Congress and others, when a note and 
a box came from you. He seemed much de- 
lighted and read your letter out to us, and 
showed the contents of the box. He said: 
‘*This Anna Ella Carroll is the head of the 
Carroll race. When the history of this war is 
written she will stand a good deal taller than 
ever old Charles Carroll did.” 


The publications of Miss Carroll had 
exhibited her sound and comprehensive 
judgment so forcibly that she became 
practically a member of the Cabinet, 
and her suggestions were sought in 
every critical situation. 

The Tennessee campaign, which 
brought the first decided victory to the 
Federal forces in the capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, and was the begin- 
ning of the end, was projected and 
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Genera! Cassius M. Clay at the present time. He was promi- 
nent in defence of Washington in 1861, and was Minis- 
ter to Russia in 1862. He calls Miss Carroll's claim 
*‘ impregnable.” 


planned by Miss Carroll. The possession 
of the Mississippi River and control of 
the Mississippi Valley were indispensa- 
ble to success, and there was anxious con- 
cern to accomplish this. But to reach the 
centre of Confederate power and cut off 
its supplies was the great desideratum. 
To do this it was necessary to destroy 
the interior lines of communication. 
The Army of the Potomac took three 
years and a half to reach Richmond, and 
was then not half way to a decisive point. 

Mr. Lincoln had from the first real- 
ized the necessity of regaining control 
of the resources of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and had reserved to himself the di- 
rection of the expedition as Command- 
er-in-Chief ; and it was suggested by 
the War Department that Miss Carroll 
should go West and endeavor to form 
an opinion as to the probable result of 
the proposed descent of the Mississippi 
by the gunboats, a scheme planned by 
Governor Bates, of Missouri. She went 
to St. Louis, and after studying the to- 
pography of the country, and interview- 
ing a pilot, Charles M. Scott, she came 


to the conclusion that the Tennessee 
River, and not the Mississippi, would be 
the true path to success. The Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad was the only 
complete bond of connecticn between the 
Confederate armies of the East and the 
armies of the Mississippi Valley. There 
was but one avenue by which this bond 
could be reached and effectually severed, 
and that was the Tennessee River. 

When Miss Carroll, on returning to 
Washington, presented her plan and her 
arguments to Colonel Thomas A. Scott, 
Acting Secretary of War, his counte- 
nance brightened, and he exclaimed: 
“ Miss Carroll, I believe you have solved 
the question.” He hurried at once with 
the plan in his hands to the White 
House, and when the President had read 
it Mr. Scott said he had “never wit- 
nessed such delight as he evinced.” 

Just after the fall of Fort Henry, Mr. 
Scott stated, leaving for the West: 
“This is Miss Carroll’s plan, and if it 
succeeds the glory is hers.” 

To illustrate the quality of general- 
ship possessed by Miss Carroll, her 
comprehensive grasp of possible situa- 
tions, her’ foresight of the probable re- 
sults of possible movements by the re- 
spective armies, I will copy one of the 
several papers addressed by her to the 
War Department—the first one in ref- 
erence to the Tennessee campaign. 
This was placed in the hands of 
Thomas A. Scott, November 30, 1861, 
with a map. It is as follows: 


The civil and military authorities seem to be 
laboring under a great mistake in regard to 
the true key of the war in the Southwest. It 
is not the Mississippi but the Tennessee River. 

All the military preparations made in the 
West indicate that the Mississippi River is the 
point to which the authorities are directing 
their attention, On that river many battles 
must be fought and heavy risks incurred be- 
fore any impression can be made on the 
enemy, all of which could be avoided by us- 
ing the Tennessee River. This river is navi- 
gable for middle-class boats to the foot of the 
Muscle Shoals in Alabama, and is open to 
navigation all the year, while the distance is 
but two hundred and fifty miles by the river 
from Paducah on the Ohio. The Tennessee 
offers many advantages over the Mississippi. 

We should avoid the almost impregnable 
batteries of the enemy, which cannot be taken 
without great danger and great risk of life to 
our forces, from the fact that our boats, if 
crippled, would fall a prey to the enemy by 
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being swept by the current to him and away 
from the relief of our friends; but, even 
should we succeed, still we will only have 
begun the war, for we shall then have to fight 
to “the country from whence the enemy de- 
rives his supplies. 

Now, an advance up the Tennessee River 
would avoid this danger ; for if our boats were 
crippled they would drop back with the 
current and escape capture. But a still 
greater advantage w ould be its tendency to 
cut the enemy’s lines in two by reaching the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, threaten- 
ing Memphis, which lies one hundred miles 
due west, and no defensible point between ; 
also Nashville, only ninety miles northeast, 
and Florence and Tuscumbia, in north Ala- 
bama, forty miles east. 

A movement in this direction would do 
more to relieve our friends in Kentucky and 
inspire the loyal hearts in East Tennessee than 
the possession of the whole of the Mississippi 
River. If well executed it would cause the 
evacuation of all those formidable fortifica- 
tions upon which the rebels ground their 
hopes for success ; and, in the event of our 
fleet attacking Mobile, the presence of our 
troops in the northern part of Alabama would 
be material aid to the fleet. 

Again, the aid our forces would receive 
from the loyal men in Tennessee would ena- 
ble them soon to crush the last traitor in that 
region, and the separation of the two ex- 
tremes would do more than one hundred bat- 
tles for the Union cause. 

The Tennessee River is crossed by the 
Memphis and Louisville Railroad, and the 
Memphis and Nashville Railroad. At Ham- 
burgh the river makes the big bend on the east, 
touching the northeast corner of Mississippi, 
entering the northwest corner of Alabama, 
forming an arc to the south, entering the State 
of Tennessee at the northeast corner of Ala- 
bama ; and if it does not touch the northwest 
corner of Georgia comes very near it. It is 
but eight miles from H: amburgh to the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad, which goes 
through Tuscumbia, only two miles from the 
river, which it crosses at Decatur, thirty miles 
above, intersecting with the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Road at Stevenson. The Ten- 
nessee River has never less than three feet 
to Hamburgh on the ‘‘shoalest”’ bar, and dur- 
ing the fall, winter, and spring months there 
is always water for the largest boats that are 
used on the Mississippi River. 

It follows from the above facts, that in 
making the Mississippi the key to the war 
in the West, or, rather, in overlooking the 
Tennessee River, the subject is not understood 
by the superiors in command. 


In a second paper, dated January 5, 
1862, Miss Carroll further writes : 


I ascertained, when in St. Louis, that the 
gun-boats then fitting out could not retreat 
against the current of the western rivers, and 
so stated to you; besides, their principal guns 
are placed for ward and will not be very effi- 





cient against an enemy below them. The 
fighting would have to be done by their stern 
guns—only two—or, if they anchored by the 
stern, they would lose the advantage of mo- 
tion, which would prevent the enemy from 
getting their range. Our gun-boats at anchor 
would be a target which the enemy will not 
be slow to improve and benefit thereby. 

If you will look on the map of the Western 
States, you will see in what a position Buckner 
would be placed by a strong advance up the 
Tennessee River. He would be obliged to 
back out of Kentucky, or, if he did not, our 
forces could take Nashville in his rear and 
compel him to lay down his arms. 


In April, four months after the adop- 
tion of Miss Carroll’s plans, President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation thanking 
Almighty God for the signal “ victories 
which have saved our country from for- 
eign intervention and invasion.” 

Persons now surviving, who were of 
mature years at the time of the War 
of the Rebellion, can recall the thrill of 
satisfaction that followed the fall of 
Vicksburg. In October, 1862, Miss 
Carroll wrote the following letter to the 
Secretary of War on the reduction of 
that city : 

As I understand an expedition is about to 
go down the river for the purpose of reducing 





Senator (afterwards Vice-President) Henry Wilson, who pre- 
sented a bill in Miss Carroll's favor. 











General P. G. Beauregard, Commander of the Confederate 
Army of the Mississippi. 


By permission of D. Van Nostrand Company. 


Vicksburgh, I have prepared the inclosed map 
in order to demonstrate more clearly the ob- 
stacles to be encountered in the contemplated 
assault. In the first place, it is impossible 
to take Vicksburgh in front without too great a 
loss of life and material, for the reason that 
the river is only about half a mile wide, and 
our forces would be in point-blank range of 
their guns, not only from their water batteries 
which line the shore, but from the batteries 
that crown the hills, while the enemy would 
be protected by the elevation from the range 
of our fire. 

By examining the map I inclose, you will at 
once ‘perceive why a place of so little apparent 
strength has been enabled to resist the com- 
bined fleets of the Upper and Lower Mis- 
sissippi. The most economical plan for the 
reduction of Vicksburgh now is to push a 
colimn from Memphis or Corinth, down the 
Mississippi Central Railroad to Jackson, the 
capital of the State of Mississippi. 

The occupation of Jackson and the command 
of the railroad to New Orleans would compel the 
immediate evacuation of Vicksburgh, as well as 
the retreat of the entire rebel army east of 
that line.... With regard to the canal, 
Vicksburgh can be rendered useless to the Con- 
federate army upon the very first rise of the 
river ; but I do not advise this, because Vicks- 
burgh belongs to the United States, and we 
desire to hold and fortify it, for the Missis- 
sippi River at Vicksburgh and the V.icksburgh- 
Jackson Railroad will become necessary as 
a base of our future operations. Vicksburgh 
might have been reduced eight months ago, 
as I then advised, after the fall of Fort Henry, 
and with much more ease than it can be done 
to-day. 
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feet to learn the wisdom of its powers. 





Her biographer states that the letters 
of eminent men in admiration of Miss 
Carroll’s papers, published and unpub- 
lished, would fill a volume. Senator 
Jacob M. Howard, of Michigan, of the 
Military Commission appointed to in- 
quire into Miss Carroll’s services, in his 
report to the Forty-second Congress, 
states: “She did more for the country 
than all the military generals. She 
showed where to fight and how to strike 
the rebellion on the head, possessing 
withal judical learning so comprehen- 
sive and concise in tts style of argument 
that the Government gladly sat at her 

From the time that President Lincoln, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
inaugurated the Tennessee campaign, 
the generals were only enlightened step 
by step as to the plan, great secrecy be- 
ing necessary, so Mr. Wade testifies, or 
the plan would have been frustrated. 

The Congressional records show that 
“ fully as Lincoln and his military com- 
mittee recognize the genius of this 
remarkable woman now taking the lead, 
it needed great courage to adopt her 
plans. Lincoln and Stanton are opposed 
to having it known that the armies are 
moving under the plan of a civilian, 
directed by the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Mr. Lincoln says it 
was that which made him hesitate to in- 
augurate the movement against the opin- 
ions of the military commanders, and 
he says he does not want to risk the 
effect it might have upon the armies if 
they found that some outside party had 
originated the campaign; that he 
wanted the country and the armies to 
believe they were doing the whole busi- 
ness in saving the country.” 

The curiosity was intense and wide- 
spread in regard to the originator of 
the Tennessee campaign. A lively de- 
bate took place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of finding 
out whether “these victories were ar- 
ranged or won by men sitting at a 
distance and engaged in organizing 
victory,” or, “whether they had been 
achieved by bold and resolute men left 
free to act and to conquer.” 

Miss Carroll sits quietly in the 
gallery listening to the talk and dis- 
cussion, while by different members it 
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General George B. McClellan, in Command of the Armies 
of the United States, 1861-62. 
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is proposed that Congress “ thank ” the 
several generals; and it is suggested 
that “the system of movements that 
has culminated in glorious victories, 
and which will soon put down the re- 
bellion, finds root, brain and execution 
in the commanding general of the 
American army, and the chief executive 
of the American people.” 

Mr. Wade, chairman of the military 
committee, about this time wrote to 
Miss Carroll : 


The country, almost in her last extremity, 
was saved by your sagacity and unremitting 
labor ; indeed, your services were so great that 
it is hard to make the world believe it. That all 
this great work should be brought about by 
a woman is inconceivable to vulgar minds, 
You cannot be deprived of the honor of having 
done greater and more efficient service for the 
country in time of her greatest peril, than any 
other person in the republic, and a knowledge 
of this cannot long be repressed. 


But the removal of Mr. Lincoln made 
it necessary at the time to withhold the 
name of the organizer of Union victory, 
resulting in a suppression of the facts 
from the knowledge of the people gener- 
ally. Miss Carroll saw her work sink- 
ing into obscurity, while her fellow- 
laborers were receiving honors and 
emoluments. Says her biographer : 
“Although the agreement with the 
Government was that she should be re- 
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munerated for her services and the em- 
ployment of her private resources, it 
was not until some time after the close 
of the war that she endeavored, by the 
advice of her friends and prominent 
members of the war committee, to make 
a public claim and establish a fact in 
the history of the war.” 

Although her claim was supported by 
the strongest and clearest testimony, it 
soon became evident that a determined 
effort was to be made to crush it. 
Twice Miss Carroll’s whole file of papers 
was stolen from the military committee 
which was considering her claims. But 
Miss Carroll fortunately possessed the 
original drafts, and the military commit- 
tee and Mr. Hunt, the keeper of the 
records, having already examined the 
letters, accepted them and ordered 
them printed, thus giving them their 
guaranty. 

In July, 1862, Miss Carroll first pre- 
sented her bill, as by her agreement with 
Thomas A. Scott, Assistant Secretary of 
War, for the writing, publishing, and 
circulating of her pamphlets. The por- 
tion paid her, $1,250, was paid by Mr. 
Scott out of his own pocket. Charles 
O’Conor and other eminent men pro- 
nounced her charges “moderate,” 
“ reasonable,” and even “ too small.” 


Flag-Officer A. H. Foote, an Important Naval Figure and the 
Colleague of Grant in the Tennessee River Campaign. 


By permission of D, Van Nostrand Company. 








Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War from January, 
1862, to May, 1868. On his deathbed he acknowledged 
Miss Carroll's claims. 

By permission of D. Van Nostrand Company. 


Miss Carroll’s first memorial to Con- 
gress was on March 31, 1870. During the 
second and third sessions of the Forty- 
fifth Congress, and the third session of 
the Forty-sixth, Miss Carroll’s memo- 
rials were considered by the military 
committees of the respective Con- 
gresses. The evidence of the truth of 
her claims was incontrovertible, but no 
action to secure to her public recogni- 
tion or to testify appreciation of her 
unparalleled services was taken by 
either Congress, and the final action 
was too contemptible to be expressed in 
any form of language. 

The military committee, through 
General Howard, in the Forty - first 
Congress, third session, unanimously 
reported that Miss Carroll did cause 
the change of the military expedition 
from the Mississippi to the Tennessee. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress, Gen- 
eral A. S. Williams, from the military 
committee of the House, noted that 
*‘ this claim is incontestably established, 
and the country owes to Miss Carroll a 
large and honest compensation, both in 
money and honors, for her services in 
the National crisis.” 

General Bragg prepared and sug- 
gested the following bill to accompany 


the report: 
Be it enacted, etc., 
That the same sum and emoluments given 
by the Government to the major-generals of 
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the United States Army be paid to Anna Ella 
Carroll from the date of her services to the 
country, November, 1861, to the time of the 
passage of this act; and the further payment 
of the same amount as the pay and emoluments 
of a major-general of the United States Army 
be paid to her in quarterly instalments to the 
end of her life, as a partial measure of recog- 
nition of her services to the nation. 


General Bragg should be held in es- 
pecial honor for this brave and honest 
effort to secure justice to Miss Carroll. 
But the committee, after making a re- 
port indorsing Miss Carroll’s claim in 
the strongest manner, hastily withdrew 
the dignified bill and substituted in its 
place the following surprising one : 


Be it enacted, etc., 

That the Secretary of the Interior be and 
is hereby authorized and directed to place 
upon the pension rolls of the United States 
the name of Anna Ella Carroll and to pay her 
a pension of $50 a month from and after the 
passage of this act, during her life, for the 
important military service rendered the coun- 
try by her during the late civil war. 


Miss Blackwell fittingly comments: 
“Such a report and such a bill side by 
side stand an anomaly unparalleled. Of 
course the bill died immediately of its 
own ineffable meanness.” 

Mr. B. F. Wade wrote Miss Carroll, 





Major-General H. W. Halleck, Commander of the Army of 
the West. The credit for the Tennessee Campaign has 
sometimes been assigned to him. 


By permission of D. Van Nostrand Company. 
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under date of May 10, 1876: “In the 
very last interview with Mr. Stanton, 
just before his death, he referred to 
your services in originating the cam- 
paign in the strongest terms he could 
express, and, as I have informed you, 
stated that if his life was spared he would 
discharge the great duty of seeing your 
services to the country properly recog- 
nized and rewarded. Your claim is 
righteous and just, if there ever was 
one, and for the honor of my country 
I trust and hope you will be suitably 
rewarded and so declared before the 
world.” 

But postponing action indefinitely, 
and finally letting the whole matter 
ignominiously die, was the return the 
United States Congress made to the 
noble woman who had “ done more than 
all the generals” to secure the triumph 
of the Union forces. 

Miss Carroll, in her later years, was 
broken in health, her family scattered, 
her fortune gone. Her reward from her 
country for her eminent services during 
its critical period of struggle for exist- 
ence, was the amazing cowardice of suc- 
sessive Congresses that were without 
sufficient nobility of manhood to recog- 
nize fittingly the ability, patriotic ser- 
vice, and noble self-sacrifice of a woman. 

The legislators of to-day would re- 
deem their sex from the reproach of this 
ignoble inaction and injustice if they 
should have placed in the Capitol of the 
nation a portrait of Miss Carroll, and a 
tablet commemorating her invaluable 
services. 


The following words from Mr. Cock- 





While disclaiming all partisanship, the editor 
is of opinion that the reader will be inter- 
ested in having at hand a somewhat larger 
collection of documents than that contained in 
Mrs. Chandler’s brief advocacy of Miss Car- 
roll’s right to a place among the great strate- 
gists of history. 

The fact that the claimant for recognition 
was ® woman is surely reason for examining 
the case with all the more thoroughness rather 
than an excuse for shutting it out of the courts 
altogether. That woman has no place in the 
active prosecution of war is a fallacy com- 
monly accepted as gospel in spite of a large 
body of historical evidence. 

The fact that the ascendancy of Miss Car- 
roll’s glory would mean a partial eclipse of the 
glory of the great generals of the war, should 
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rell’s report, entered on the Congres- 
sional records as “‘ adverse,” should have 
place on this record of Miss Carroll's 
genius and tribute of national respect 
and honor : 

“The transfer of the national armies 
from the banks of the Ohio, up the 
Tennessee, to the decisive position in 
Mississippi, was the greatest military 
event in the interest of the human race 
known to modern ages, and will ever 
rank among the very few strategic move- 
ments in the world’s history that have 
decided the fate of empires and peo- 
ples ; and no true history can be writ- 
ten that does not assign to the memorial- 
ist the credit of the conception.” 

The report was positively adverse only 
in regard to compensation. Miss Car- 
roll’s services, both literary and military, 
were not denied. Governor Hicks, of 
Maryland, in 1861, wrote her: “No 
money can ever pay you for what you 
have done for the State and the country 
in this terrible crisis, but I believe the 
time will come when all will know the 
debt they owe you.” 

Miss Carroll died February 18, 1894, 
almost eighty years of age. Earthly 
honors are of no account to her now; 
but is it not of great account to the 
people of this country that they shall 
fittingly recognize the debt they owe 
this noble woman? Will it not ennoble 
the future manhood and womanhood of 
this country to know and appreciate 
her eminent services and perpetuate her 
memory? Can we afford to leave in the 
archives of our history only this record of 
‘ineffable meanness” and ingratitude ? 


by no means be accepted as justification for 
refusing her any jot of credit she may deserve. 
History is interested in consulting the truth, 
notin serving as a retainer to traditional repu- 
tations. 


TWO SORTS OF SKILL NECESSARY IN WAR, 


War needs two sorts of genius : the stay-at- 
home, with a calm, broad study of the strug- 
gle as a great game of chess, and the active 
agent working out the details of the plan, and 
making the whole successful by displays of 
individual genius and bravery. Their values 
are not conflicting but complemental. Neither 
can, with safety, overrule the other. Had 
President Lincoln’s modest suggestions been 
heeded, the disgrace of Bull Run might have 
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been avoided. The vitally important Ten- 
nessee River campaign seems to have had its 
inception from the central office at Washing- 
ton ; it had the most intimate personal atten- 
tion of the President and his Cabinet. Up to 
that time the hungry looks cast in the direc- 
tion of Fort Henry by the local commanders 
seem to have been without any larger idea 
than the immediate possession of two or three 
neighboring strongholds. 


NEED OF UNITY OF ACTION IN OUR WAR, 


” 


Especially in a war whose ‘‘ theatre” was 
so immense as that of the Rebellion, was a 
large survey of the field and a unified plan of 
attack necessary. It was not always possible 
to confine the war even to the enormous ter- 
ritory of 800,000 square miles. Invasion into 
the South was attempted with especial cau- 
tion owing to the generally accepted military 
dogma of that time, that a large incursive 
army could not lose close connection with its 
secure base of supplies except at imminent 
risk of destruction. Grant, later, in operating 
toward Vicksburg, found it possible to cut 
himself off and subsist on the country, large 
as his army was; but in the first year of the 
war such an act was sacrilegious to all accepted 
principles. To strike at the enemy’s chain 
of communications has always been good 
strategy, never more so than in this century 
of railroads. Especially effective were such 
tactics when the Rebels, like the Federals, saw 
nothing but defeat in being cut off from the 
original centre. 

It is difficult now to realize the really des- 
perate trials of such triumphs as the Revolu- 
tion and the War for the Union have barely 
scraped through. Only when one compre- 
hends the importance of the Tennessee River 
campaign can he estimate the greatness of the 
mind—whosesoever it was—that originated 
it. One can grasp the importance of the 
Tennessee River campaign only when he un- 
derstands the crisis it allayed in the nick of 
time. A few words, then, may be pardoned 
concerning the state of affairs at the time of 
the inauguration of this campaign. 


THE DESPERATE STRAITS OF THE NORTH. 


The attack on Fort Sumter forced the 
North reluctantly into a war it was ill pre- 
pared for. The Government, almost bank- 
rupted under Buchanan, came into the admin- 
istration of a party entirely new to the routine 
of office, and further embarrassed by the pre- 
vious transfer to Southern arsenals of much of 
the military stores ; and the general dissipa- 
tion of its resources. The first clashes with 
the Southern army surprised the North into 
the unpleasant realization that the South was 
not to be crushed into submission with one 
swift blow. The solidity of the Confederacy’s 
intrenchment in its own strongholds ; the futil- 
ity of the Northern paper blockade of South- 
ern ports, and the fear that some series of dis- 
asters, like that at Bull Run, might bring the 
neighboring rebels into the very Capital, com- 


bined with the tactics of McClellan (which, 
whether wisely prudent or not, were certainly 
dilatory) to spread a fog of discontent over the 
Union enthusiasm. The enormous expenses 
of a Government already near bankruptcy— 
nearly $2,000,000 a day—found the treasury 
notes selling at a discount and the credit of 
the nation tottering. Nor was the Govern- 
ment in general favor. The suspension of 
the habeas corpus and many other acts of 
military necessity enraged the people as the 
attempts of a despot on their liberty. But 
general discontent, a financial crisis, a crippled 
cominerce, a successless navy and an army 
that always seemed either to loaf or to lose, 
were not enough embarrassment to the people. 
Foreign complications were almost more omi- 
nous. Great Britain, France, and other Euro- 
pean countries did not stop at recognizing 
Confederate belligerency almost instantly, but 
kept our consular department in an agony of 
anxiety with preparations for intervention. 
The French emperor is indeed credited with 
proposing to England that they jointly in- 
terfere with a view to partition when they 
had subdued us, and their forces were hur- 
ried into Canada and to Mexico. To cap 
the climax and give further vitality to the 
ever alert meddlesomeness of England, the 
Mason and Slidell affair occurred, and while 
immediate foreign war was averted by a 
humiliating retraction on the part of the 
State Department, everyone felt that there- 
after the faintest excuse, or no excuse at all, 
might bring some invidious monarchy about 
our ears. 

To read the debates of the Senate and the 
House at this time is to see how deeply the 
country was harrowed with despair. The 
Representatives spoke of ‘‘ the last day” as 
approaching or already arrived. They cried, 
“We are gasping for life; the great model 
Republic of the world is in the throes of 
death.” Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
said, January 7, 1862: ‘‘ Why, sir, you can 
be borne all over this country upon a wave of 
popular murmur against the Government at 
this time. It springs from that deep 
disappointment of the people of the country, 
who have poured out five hundred thousand 
men and hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
who see no results. They see no policy in the 
administration of the country ; they see no 
plans ; they read of no victories.” 

Then the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, which claimed the same right to secrecy 
as was granted the Cabinet, began to promise 
action inthe army. Senator B. F. Wade, the 
chairman, said, January 22, 1862: ‘‘ The com- 
mittee to which I have the honor to belong 
are determined . that it shall move, 
and move with energy.” 


TREMENDOUS EFFECT OF THE TENNESSEE 
CAMPAIGN. 


Action immediately followed with the effect 
of reviving the Northern zeal to the point it 
had leaped to at the fall of Sumter ; of throw- 
ing the South into a popular consternation and 
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"An English Cartoon, November, 1861. Uncle Sam at the Mercy of England, France, and Spain. 


a military distress, and of discouraging foreign 
meddling till the Emancipation Proclamation 
gave the cause of the North more than a terri- 
torial meaning. March 6, 1862, Adams noti- 
fied Seward that “ the pressure for interference 
here [in England] has disappeared.” 

This new movement plainly emanated from 
the Administration, whose active agent, the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Thomas A. Scott, 
was sent direct to the scene of action. This 
movemént began with the fall of Fort Henry, 
and ended only at the beleaguering of Rich- 
mond. The capture of Forts Henry and Don- 
elson, which threw the country into a rapt- 
ure as great as it was sudden, sent Congress 
into a wrangle as to what general deserved the 
credit. 


THE CREDIT FOR THE PLAN, 


A resolution offered by Roscoe Conkling, 
February 24, 1862, thanking Halleck and 
Grant, provoked a storm of additions, five 
other names being suggested. Congressman 
Kellogg, of Illinois, in opposing such a reso- 
lution, said: “I believe that the system of 
movements that has culminated in glorious 
victories, and which will soon put down this 
rebellion, finds root, brain, and execution in 
the Commanding General of the American 
Army, and the Chief Executive of the Ameri- 
can people.” On the very day Halleck 
yielded to the joint appeal of Grant and Foote 
and ordered the attack on Fort Henry, 7.e., 
January 30, 1862, S. 8. Cox said in the House 
that General McClellan (who was at Washing- 


ton in closest communication with Lincoln) 
had ordered General Buell *‘ not to lose a day 
or an hour in the accomplishment of the de- 
sign to seize the Tennessee Railroad, to the 
end that not only shall Eastern Tennessee be 
opened to the Army and Union, . . . but to the 
grand aim to cut off this rebel army of the 
Potomac, not alone from the line of their sup- 
plies, but from the line of their retreat. ‘ 
In fear for the fate of Memphis, General 
Beauregard is hurried out to Columbus, Ky., 
toavert the Northern avalanche which impends 
there, while Buell is drawing with consummate 
skill his fatal line around the Confederates, as 
the lines have been drawn in Virginia.” 


AN OUTLINE OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


To sketch this revolutionizing campaign 
briefly : While the core of the War was about 
the two neighboring capitals of Washington 
and Richmond, the Confederacy occupied all 
south of a fluctuating line through Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Southern Missouri, and the In- 
dian Territory, and around Texas. Their 
possession of this huge domain was complete, 
and railroad communication secure. The 
Mississippi divided their territory almost in 
half, the Western half being chiefly valuable 
as a source of unlimited supplies. The Mis- 
sissippi was strongly held from the Gulf 
northward to their very frontier. Manifestly 
it was a strategical necessity to open this great 
stream along which the rebels were preparing 
fleets for Northern invasion, and which if got 
into Federal possession would split the Con- 
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federate territory in two, rob it of a vast source 
of supply, and open a line for invasion into 
the very centre of the Eastern half. 


FUTILITY OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER SCHEME, 


The evidently necessary attempt on the river 
was to be made from both ends at once. Farra- 
gut’s fleet, co-operating with the army of But- 
ler, was to work from the south; Foote’s gun- 
boats, with what land-forces Halleck could give 
him, were to work down from Cairo. Long and 
elaborate preparations for this move were on 
foot. Yet it is not too much to believe that 
if this plan had been carried out just as it 
stood, while Farragut would have doubtless 
taken New Orleans and Natchez, these places 
would not have been long tenable because 
of the frustration of the movement at the 
North and the complete loss of Foote’s fleet. 
The justifications for this view are many: 
Foote himself said in a letter, dated as late 
as April 23, 1862, ‘‘ As you are aware, our 
gunboats are not well adapted to fighting 
downstream, for want of steam-power and 
other causes, while the exposed state of the 
river above, in case of defeat, would prove 
extremely disastrous.” 

In attacking so weak a stronghold as Fort 
Henry, the fleet was so badly used that Foote 
went only reluctantly to the attack on Donel- 
son, where he was completely disabled. For- 
tunately, the current of the Cumberland floated 
his wrecks back nortliwards to his own lines, 
while, as Miss Carroll prophesied, any disabled 
vessel in a Mississippi attack must drift into 
the enemy’s hands. In an examination of 
Island No. 10, after the surrender, Foote in a 
report [Records of the Rebellion, I. 8, 674] 
called it ‘‘impregnable if defended by men 
fighting in a better cause.” These fortifica- 
tions and those disastrous, futile months be- 
fore Vicksburg show how feeble was the 
effectiveness of the Upper Mississippi navy. 
It may be positively stated that in opening the 
river it was at best only a support to the army, 
and that, had it not been for the Tennessee 
River campaign, which forsook the Mississippi 
Valley and worked in behind the rebels till it 
cut their aorta, the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad, and compelled the quick evacuation 
of many of their strongest holds on the Mis- 
sissippi—had it not been for this, the South 
could hardly have been dislodged ; the North 
would have fallen into deeper despair, and 
foreign intervention might have perpetuated 
the division of our Republic, with all the end- 
less train of evils that would mean. 

As for old General Scott’s plan, confidently 
imparted to McClellan (see “‘ McClellan’s Own 
Story,” p. 49), viz., to form ‘‘an iron band of 
60,000 troops” and move down the valley of 
the Mississippi, by roads parallel, the supplies 
following in boats, McClellan well says that 
“ subsequent events proved that the occupa- 
tion of the central mountain region at an 
early period of the war would have produced 
more rapid and decisive results than any 
move down the Mississippi.” The impossibil- 
ity of taking Vicksburg by any but a land 


movement from the interior was well demon- 
strated, and it is hardly probable that Island 
No. 10, at the very beginning of the Confeder- 
ate Mississippi, could ever have been taken 
without the movement down the Tennessee 
that cut it off from its source of supplies. An 
army movement merely down the Mississippi 
Valley would have been blocked at Columbus, 
at least for a long time, and the country was 
desperately in need of the sentimental and fi- 
nancial effect of aspeedy and important vic- 
tory. In remembering the triumph at Donel- 
son, on the Cumberland River, one must not 
lose sight of the fact that it was attainable 
only by means of the previous move down 
the Tennessee. Fort Donelson repulsed all 
assault from the front, and the rear attack 
would have put the Union army between two 
Rebel forces, that at Henry and that at Donel- 
son, had not the easier fort been taken first. 

The superior ease and directness of the Ten- 
nessee River movement and its far-reaching 
possibilities should have been patent to the 
generals, but the documents published in the 
Government’s War Records show only com- 
plete blindness to the large opportunity lying 
in reach. Even Grant and the others that 
looked longingly at Fort Henry seem only to 
have regarded it as a stronghold easy to take 
and annoying by its nearness. The vast sig- 
nificance of the move appears nowhere in their 
correspondence. 


CONFEDERATE OPINION OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


The Confederates, however, almost always 
superior in actual military skill, grasped 
its full import at once, and their dismay at 
the fall of Henry and Donelson was deep- 
er seated than the Northern jubilation and 
thanksgiving for a glorious victory after a 
dreary season. 

The Confederate historian, Pollard, in his 
‘‘ First Year of the War,” published in 1862, 
says of the Tennessee: ‘‘ This river was an 
important stream. It penetrated Tennessee 
and Alabama, and was navigable for steamers 
for two or three hundred miles. The Provi- 
sional Congress, at Richmond, had appro- 
priated half a million dollars for floating de- 
fences on the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers, but owing to the notorious ineffti- 
ciency of the Navy Department . . . both 
rivers were left open to the incursions of the 
enemy.” In his later book, ‘*The Lost 
Cause,” he says: ‘* The fall of Donelson 
broke our centre in the West. The fall of 
New Orleans yet more sorely punished the 
vanity of the Confederates ; annihilated their 
power in Louisiana ; broke up their routes to 
Texas and the Gulf, closed their access to the 
richest grain and cattle country in the South ; 
gave to the enemy a new base of operations ; 
and, more than anything, staggered the confi- 
dence of Europe in the Confederacy.” 

General Joseph E. Johnston called Ten- 
nessee ‘‘ the shield of the South,” and the cap- 
ture of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad 
left Beauregard without main railway com- 
munication with Richmond, leaving only a 
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devious line by way of Mobile, Alabama, and 
Georgia. 

The War Department of the Confederacy 
was almost panic-stricken by the Tennessce 
campaign, as can be seen by its documents 
published in the War Records: Series 1, 
vol. 6 (the italics are ours). 

February 24, 1864, the Secretary of War, 
J. P. Benjamin, wrote to Lee: ‘‘ The recent 
disaster to our arms in Tennessee forces the 
Government to the stern necessity of with- 
drawing its lines within more defensible 
limits. . . . Therailroad line from Memphis 
to Richmond must be defended at all hazards.” 
February 18, 1862, he had written to Gen- 
eral Bragg: ‘‘The heavy blow which has 
been inflicted on us by the recent change of 
operations in Kentucky and Tennessee renders 
necessary achange in our whole plan of cam- 
paign . . . We had had in contemplation 
the necessity of abandoning the seaboard in order 
to defend the Tennessee line.” Later he wrote : 
“ Our entire forces must be thrown toward the 
Mississippi for the defense of that river and the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad.” 

March 1, 1862, General Lee wrote to Briga- 
dier-General Trapier: * The recent disasters 
to our arms in Tennessee force the Govern- 
ment to withdraw forces employed in the 
defense of the seaboard ;” and April 10, to 
General Pemberton: ‘ Jf the Mississippi Val- 
ley ts lost the Atlantic States will be ruined.” 


ON THE POTENTIAL OF THE 
CAMPAIGN. 
A plan is valuable not only for what it has 
accomplished but for what it might have ac- 
complished if perfectly operated. 


SPECULATION 


On this 


line a little speculation is pardonable: As 
General Cist shows in his book, “The Army 
of the Cumberland,” if the timorous policy 
of Halleck had not hampered Buell with the 
slow and unnecessary repair of the railroad 
the rebels under Bragg destroyed as they re- 
treated, Buell could have so crushed the 
enemy that Bragg’s subsequent evasion of 
Buell and invasion of Kentucky would never 
have been made. Thus many a costly battle 
like Chickamauga and Chattanooga would 
have been saved, and Kentucky and Tennessee 
kept permanently clean of rebellion. To the 
dilatory tactics of our earlier generals is due 
most of the war’s magnificence. But while 
certain errors let the rebels back into Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, the river campaign also 
let Grant through to Vicksburg, which sur- 
rendered July 4, 1863, one day after the tri- 
umph at Gettysburg. Now it is the opinion 
of many pe sim military critics that if 
Meade had made real use of his victory, and 
in spite of his own shattered army, pursued 
the worse-wrecked army of Lee without de- 
Jay, he could have crushed it. The destruc- 
tion of Lee in the East and the possession of 
the Mississippi in the West would have 
brought the war to a quick conclusion and 
saved the holocaust of the last two years. 

But e@ post facto speculations are of little 
avail, and the Tennessee River campaign must 
be remembered as the supreme key that opened 
the Mississippi. Furthermore, it developed 
Grant from an obscure dreamer to the one man 
that could move the united armies to victory. 
It also made possible Sherman’s march to the 
sea, and the final tightening to strangulation of 
the circle about Richmond. 
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In considering this question of Miss Carroll’s 
claims, it has, we believe, been necessary thus 
to glance over the actual and the potential 
value of the campaign, since one is apt to lose 
sight of its importance in memory of the bitter 
struggles about Petersburg which gain the 
glory of closing the war, though only made 
possible by such a neat and decisive maneuvre 
as that down the Tennessee. 


DISPUTE FOR THE CREDIT OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


Like many another simple invention, the 
ease and value of this plan were so evident 
after it worked, that many hastened to claim 
the rights of discovery, though extant docu- 
ments prove that while details of the plan may 
have occurred to them in detached form, its 
nicety as a whole had never entered their 
minds. 

COLONEL WHITTLESEY’S CLAIM. 


General Force, in his history of the cam- 
paign, “From Fort Henry to Corinth” (p. 
24), says: ** The idea of breaking this line [from 
Bowling Green to Columbus] by an expedition 
up the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers 
seems to have presented itself to many. 
Colonel Charles Whittlesey, of the Twentieth 
Ohio, a graduate of West Point, and formerly 
in the army while acting as chief engineer on 
the staff of General O. M. Mitchell in Cincin- 
nati, wrote to General Halleck, November 20, 
1861, suggesting a great movement by land and 
water up the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers, on the ground that this was the most 
feasible route into Tennessee, and would ne- 
cessitate the evacuation of Columbus and the 
retreat of Buckner from Bowling Green.” 

The ** Records of the Rebellion ” (I., 7%, p. 
440), indeed, quote the letter as follows : 


* CINCINNATI, O., November 20, 1861. 
‘* MAJOR-GENERAL HALLECK, Saint Louis : 

‘*Srr : Will you allow me to suggest the con- 
sideration of a great movement by land and 
water up the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers? 

‘*1st. Would it not allow of water transpor- 
tation half way to Nashville? 

“2d. Would it not necessitate the evacua- 
tion of Columbus by threatening their line 
of railway communication ? 

“3d. Would it not necessitate the retreat of 
oo Buckner by threatening his railway 
ines? 

“4th. Is it not the most passable route into 
Tennessee? 

“Yours respectfully, &c., 
‘¢ CHARLES WHITTLESEY, 
** Colonel, and Chief of Engineer Department.” 


But this excellent suggestion seems to have 
had no effect on Halleck, and no answer to it 
is recorded. Besides, it seems to have had no 
meaning in Colonel Whittlesey’s mind as a 
substitute for the Mississippi Valley expedi- 
tion, and was only in line with the common 
desire merely to empty the frontier States, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, of the Rebels, and 
succor the many sympathizers with the Union 
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terrorized therein. Furthermore, keen as 
Colonel Whittlesey’s reasoning was, Miss Car- 
roll’s plan was yet prior to it, if the statement 
of a chief justice of Texas, L. D. Evans, is 
substantiation enough of her claim, for he as- 
serted that she left St. Louis November 20, 
1861, for Washington after maturing her plan, 
— she presented in full there ten days 
ater. 


HALLECK CREDITED WITH IT. 


General Force continues (p. 25): ‘‘In De- 
cember, 1861, General Sherman, conversin 
with General Halleck, in St. Louis, suggeste 
that the proper place to break the line was the 
centre, to which Halleck assented, pointing 
on the map to the Tennessee River, and say- 
ing ‘ That is the true line of operations.’ ” 

General Sherman in his *“ Memoirs” (L., 
220) gives this story in a slightly different 
form: Halleck, Cullum, and Sherman were 
talking together of plans. ‘* Most people 
urged the movement down the Mississippi 
River; but Generals Polk and Pillow had a 
large rebel force, with heavy guns in a very 
strong position at Columbus. . . . Gen- 
eral Halleck had a map on his table, with a 
large pencil in his hand, and asked, ‘ Where 
is the rebel line?’ Cullum drew the pencil 
through Bowling Green, Forts Donelson and 
Henry, and Columbus, Ky. ‘That is their 
line,’ said Halleck. ‘Now, where is the 
proper place to break it?’ And either Cul- 
lum or I said, ‘ Naturally, the centre.’ Hal- 
leck drew a line perpendicular to the other, 
near its middle, and it coincided nearly with 
the general course of the Tennessee River, 
and he said, ‘That’s the true line of opera- 
tions,’ This occurred more than a month be- 
fore General Grant began the movement and, 
as he was subject to General Halleck’s orders, 
I have always given Halleck the full credit 
for that movement, which was skilful, suc- 
cessful, and extremely rich in military re- 
sults ; indeed, it was the first real success on 
our side in the civil war. . . . Of course 
the rebels let go their whole line, and fell back 
on Nashville and Island No. Ten, and to the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad.” It was 
Sherman, by the way, that was sent on down 
the stream to destroy the tracks and repair- 
shops of this important railway. 

While Sherman’s testimony certainly ar- 
gues against Grant’s right to the credit for the 
campaign, it hardly proves Halleck’s, It was 
in the last week of December that this inter- 
view was held—Sherman returned from leave 
of absence only on December 238d—and Hal- 
leck’s correspondence shows that whether he 
cherished the plan or not, he was afraid to at- 
tempt it, though when he permitted Grant 
and Foote on their joint appeal, to try the 
move, his forces were shown entirely ample. 
As late as January 6, 1862, Halleck wrote 
Lincoln a letter of complete helplessness with 
his material ; on the back of the letter is Lin- 
coln’s endorsement: *‘ It is exceedingly dis- 
couraging. As everywhere else, nothing can 
be done.” 

Only as late as January 24th we find Hal- 
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An English Cartoon: ''The Paper Blockade.” 


leck asking General C. F. Smith for informa- 
tion as to the country about Fort Henry 
(‘‘ Records,” I., 7, p. 930), six days before he 
yielded to Grant’s importunities. 

Finally, Halleck did not take command of 
the Western Army until November 19, 1861, 
the day before Miss Carroll claims to have 
matured her plan and left St. Louis; and 
his talk with Sherman was almost a month 
after the time when Assistant-Secretary of 
War, Thomas A. Scott, asserts that she pre- 
sented her written plan in Washington. 


BUELL’S RIGHT TO THE GLORY. 


General Cist, however, in his ‘Army of the 
Cumberland,” gives the credit to Buell, and 
makes an ugly charge against Halleck. He 
says, on p. 76: ‘‘It was Buell who planned 
the Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, and Nashville 
campaign, which Halleck put under his hat 
and proceeded to carry out as (2s original idea, 
being careful to say nothing in regard to his 
plans until they were so far executed as to 
render any action on the part of Buell and 
his command simply that of a supporting 
column.” It is true, as General Cist says (p. 
27), that on January 3d, General Buell wrote 
at length to General Halleck proposing such a 
campaign. (v. ** Records,” I., 7, p. 528.) 

But on January 3d McClellan also wrote 
Halleck, advising a move up the Cumberland 
and “a feint on the Tennessee River.’’ (2. 
‘*Records,” I., 7, p. 227.) Yet three days later 
McClellan writes Buell that he considers the 
Western Tennessee movement “ of very sec- 
ondary importance” to that for the relief of 
the terrorized inhabitants of East Tennessee. 
(‘‘ Records,” I., 7, p. 531.) It was only on Feb- 
ruary 1st that Buell explained his plan in 
detail to McClellan, and Stanton wrote at once 
his and Lincoln’s hearty accordance with the 
move. (‘‘ Records,” I., 7, pp. 931 and 938.) 

Buell, February 6th, wrote McClellan that 
the whole idea was “right in its strategical 
bearing, but commenced by General Halleck 
without appreciation—preparative or concert.” 
(**Records,” I., 7, p. 587.) 


GRANT’S POSITION. 


Grant was eager enough to attack Fort 
Henry, but no correspondence of his and no 


claim of his points to any appreciation of 
what Miss Carroll well calls ‘‘ the ulterior sig- 
nificance” of the move. 

All these military worthies contradict each 
other’s arguments to their common destruc- 
tion. At best, not one of them seems to have 
considered the Tennessee campaign as any- 
thing but a move to drive the rebels out of the 
two doubtful border States. Its value in 
opening the Mississippi escaped all of them. 
It seems to have been left for a woman to 
demonstrate this proposition. 

Deserting, then, the attempt to confirm their 
right to this campaign, it is only fair toexam- 
ine some of the documentary evidence in Miss 
Carroll’s favor : 


ARGUMENTS IN CONFIRMATION OF MISS 
CARROLL’S CLAIM. 


In the first place, her entrance into the con- 
sideration of the Cabinet was secured honestly 
enough by her pamphlets in favor of the 
Union at a time when such skilful argument 
as hers was sorely needed, especially in the 
oscillating Maryland, of which her father had 
been Governor. Stories of her childhood 
point her out as a woman of unusual tastes 
and a fondness for matters military and politi- 
cal. Knowing of the gigantic preparations 
for the movement down the Mississippi, it is 
not unnatural that such a woman should have 
been excited by the possibility of being of ser- 
vice inthe matter. She was forty-six years 
old at the time. 


JUDGE EVANS’S AFFIDAVIT. 


That she was in St. Louis from the autumn 
of 1861 to November 20th, we have Judge 
L. D. Evans’s sworn statements before separ- 
ate Senate Committees (e.g., Senate Report 
339, 3d Session 41st Congress). He deposes 
that he was in St. Louis, waiting an oppor- 
tunity to goon a confidential mission for the 
Government to the Rio Grande ; that he met 
Miss Carroll at the Everett House; that she 
was seeking information which might aid 
the Union ; that she learned of the presence 
there of a Mrs. Scott, wife of a Mississippi 
pilot—Charles M. Scott; that she sought out 
Scott to learn what the pilots thought of the 
Mississippi scheme ; that he (Evans) and she 
interrogated Scott for two hours and learned 
from him enough to justify the preparation 
of a paper, which Judge Evans, knowing the 
Tennessee River region intimately, believed 
of sufficient value to advise its submission to 
the Government. 


PILOT SCOTT’S CLAIM. 


Now, this Pilot Scott claimed that the Ten- 
nessee River campaign was all his own, and 
that he had been cheated out of it by Miss 
Carroll. But she gave him large and public 
credit, exploited his high ability in newspa- 
pers, and only claimed that she had made use 
of his information as to the navigability of 
the Tennessee and the impracticability of the 
Mississippi, to bolster up a theory of her own. 
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Scott’s testimony before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, July 11, 1876, at least con- 
firms Miss Carroll’s priority to the generals in 
presenting her theory. As to the real origin 
of the scheme, their statements are flatly con- 
tradictory. But the affidavit of a chief-justice 
of a State supreme court supports Miss Car- 
roll’s claim, while the scrupulous might look 
with prejudice on the cry of plagiarism from 
a man who accused General Grant likewise of 
accepting his plans and afterward disclaiming 
all knowledge of them. In any case, even 
Scott did not deny that it was Miss Carroll 
who brought his views before the War De- 
partment at Washington. 


MISS CARROLL’S CLAIM BEFORE CONGRESS. 


Miss Carroll’s case finds its chief confirma- 
tion, however, in the reports of various Sen- 
ate Committees. These are too long to quote 
here, but extracts may be of interest. The 
full reports will be found in the regular gov- 
ernmental publications. 

Miss Blackwell found filed at the Record 
Office Miss Carroll’s Vicksburg letter of May 
14, 1862, and her paper on the same subject of 
May 15, 1862, both in her own handwriting. 

Among the Senate Miscellaneous Documents 
of the second session of the 41st Congress will 
be found Miss Carroll’s first petition (Senate 
Mise. Doc. No. 100, March 31, 1870). It is 
short and modest in tone, and appends the 
document claimed to have been 
delivered to Thomas A. Scott, 
November 30, 1861. 


THE FIRST REPORT FAVORA- 
BLE, 


The report on this petition 
(Senate Reports, 3d session, 41st 
Congress, No. 339), which had 
been referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, was pre- 
sented almost a year later, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1871, by General Jacob 
M. Howard, of Michigan, with 
an accompanying bill (8. No. 
1293). It was passed to a sec- 
ond reading and ordered to be 
printed. It is most positive in 
its award of credit to Miss Car- 
roll. It finds that on November 
30, 1861, she did deliver to the 
Assistant-Secretary of War the 
paper appended to her petition 
of March 31, 1870. 

It quotes a letter written, not 
to Miss Carroll, but to Senator 
Howard himself, by ex-Assist- 
ant-Secretary Scott. This most 
important document is dated 
Philadelphia, June 24, 1870, 
and verifies her claim and the 
date, November 30, 1861. It 
adds: ‘* Which plan I submitted 
to the Secretary of War, and 
its general ideas were adopted. 
On my return from the South- 


An English Cartoon by Matt Morgan, May, 1862, 
in London and the Federals have advanced into Tennessee. 
hopes the arrogant victor will not annoy him, 
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west, in 1862, I informed Miss Carroll, as she 
states in her memorial, that through the adop- 
tion of this plan the country had been saved 
millions, and that it entitled her to the kind 
consideration of Congress.” 

The Report then quotes an affidavit of Hon. 
Lemuel D. Evans, of Texas, ‘‘ at present chief- 
justice of that State.” Its purport is as quoted 
above, 

The Report next finds that Miss Carroll, on 
January 5, 1862, addressed a further letter to 
Hon, T, A. Scott, on the Tennessee campaign. 
It then quotes a statement by Hon. B. F. 
Wade, then Senator and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War. Wade 
said that he ‘‘had always understood that it 
was the information Miss Carroll gave 
that caused the change in the expedition that 
was to be sent down the Mississippi River. 

That he knows how highly the infor- 
mation and services of this lady were appre- 
ciated by President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton, and has heard them both say that she 
ought to be liberally rewarded,” etc. 

The Report acknowledges her services in 
Maryland, and her ‘‘ established ability as a 
writer and thinker.” It quotes Seeretar 
Scott’s statement that ‘‘no price was fixed, 
but it was understood that the Government 
would treat her with sufficient liberality to 
compensate her for any service she might 
render.” It quotes a second letter to Senator 
Howard from Scott, expressing hope that some 





The Exposition has opened 
John Bull 





Seema. 
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measure would be passed to give Miss Carroll 
her dues. 

The Report ends: ‘‘ The committee believe 
her claim to be just, and that it ought to be 
recognized by Congress, and, consequently, re- 
port a bill for her relief.” 

This was, according to the Senate Journal, 
8. Bill 1293. 


A SECOND PETITION. 


In the maelstrom of Congressional business 
the bill died. The petition was renewed be- 
fore the second session of the 42d Con- 
gress, June 8, 1872 (Senate, Misc. Doc. 
167). It is longer and quotes a long letter 
from Judge Evans to Hon. Henry Wilson, 
chairman of the Military Committee. A letter 
is also quoted from Thomas A. Scott to Senator 
Wilson, and a letter dated February 24, 1872, 
to the same Senator from B. F. Wade. This 
letter from Wade is seemingly incontrovertible 
proof of Miss Carroll’s claim. He says he 
knew that the President’s plan had been 
changed ; that, indeed, the plan was put into 
his own hands immediately after the fall of 
Donelson, that Lincoln and Stanton both ex- 
pressed to him personally their hope that Miss 
Carroll should be rewarded. The petition 
closes with letters from famous men on the 
value of her pamphlets. This petition was 
referred to the Military Committee and ordered 
to be printed. 


A BILL FOR HER RELIEF. 


The chairman of this committee had already, 
January 8, 1872, presented Senate Bill 433 
for her ‘‘ relief.” It was read the first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Military Committee, 
and ordered to be printed. It is quoted at the 
end of House Misc. Doc. 58, 2d Sess., 45th 
Congress (p. 180), and it provided ‘*‘ That the 
sum of —— dollars be, and the same is here- 
by appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, in full satisfaction of the claim 
of Miss Anna Ella Carroll for services in fur- 
nishing valuable information to the War De- 
partment during the late rebellion, and for 
preparing certain useful publications during 
the ee upon an understanding with 
the War Department.” 


A THIRD PETITION. 


Four years passed before another petition 
was presented, this time to the House. It was 
referred to the Military Committee Febru- 
ary 14, 1876, and ordered to be printed Au- 
gust 8, 1876. In its printed form it is a docu- 
ment of 151 pages, carrying as it does the per- 
sonal cross-examination of Pilot Scott, L. D. 
Evans, and Miss Carroll before the committee. 
(vo. House Misc. Doc., No. 179, 1st Sess. 44th 
Cong.) 

A FOURTH PETITION. 


Another memorial was submitted to the 


Senate, October 25, 1877 (Misc. Doc. No. 5, 
45th Cong., 1st Sess.). 


It is a strong argu- 
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ment of eleven pages and was referred to 
the Military Committee and ordered to be 
printed. 


A FIFTH PETITION. 


This petition failing of attention, she had re- 
course to the House, and her petition (Misc. 
Doc. 58, v. supra) is now an impassioned plea 
for recognition. She sketches fervidly the 
needs of the country, the value of the cam- 
paign, and the rival claims to the credit of it. 
Then follow many documents. This memo- 
rial was reported May 18th by General Bragg 
‘* with certain accompanying papers,” where- 
upon it was recommitted to the same cavern- 
ous Military Committee and ordered into the 
oblivion of Congressional print. 


SECOND REPORT ADVERSE. 


February 18, 1879 (v. Senate Reports, No. 
775, 3d Sess., 45th Cong.), the Military Com- 
mittee, through Mr. Cockrell, reported on 
Misc. Doc. No. 5. The report is in a sense 
adverse, since it advises against remunera- 
tion. Yet, singularly enough, its only objec- 
tions to accepting her claims are in wonder- 
ment that none of the previous Congresses 
had been ‘‘ sufficiently impressed ”’ to vote her 
payment. The Committee confesses that no 
arguments were brought against her claim, 
and brings forward none itself. Then, after 
ranging from flippancy to rhetoric about the 
harm to poetry if noble deeds were charged 
for, and referring Miss Carroll to ‘the large 
store of gratitude which, contrary to the adage, 
republics should bestow,” it concludes a most 
undignified document as follows: ‘‘ Your 
committee, therefore, report adversely upon 
the petition of the memorialist, asking to be 
discharged from the further consideration of 
the same, and that it be indefinitely post- 
poned.” Which was agreed to, and it was 
ordered to be printed. 

To argue that a wrong should not be right- 
ed because predecessors had not righted it, 
was hardly a neat invasion. To object to the 
petition of an invalided woman that noble 
deeds could not be price-marked was hardly 
consistent in a body that was so zealous in 
scattering pensions broadcast to the defenders 
of the Union. Finally, to say that because 
Congress had not attended to a matter that 
would have no political influence, except pos- 
sibly the dissipation of some of the glamour 
about the victorious generals ; to say that be- 
cause an overworked Congress had not singled 
out for its approval from the mass a bill that 
made no appropriation to a hungry constitu- 
ency and brought no votes, but only assured 
a woman of sixty-four years a certain senti- 
mental .due and a financial benefit—to say 
these things is to take a view more flattering 
to Congress than to logic and precedent. 


THIRD, AND LAST, REPORT FAVORABLE. 


Such was not the view of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which, March 8, 
1881, reported most decisively in her favor 
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(v. House Report No. 386, 3d Sess., 46th Con- 
gress) General E. 8. Bragg submitted the re- 
port with bill H. R. 7256, placing her on the 
pension rolls of the Government. 

The Report begins with a statement of the 
value of the Tennessee campaign, and adds: 

‘* The evidence before this Committee com- 
pletely establishes that Miss Carroll was the 
author of plan.” It then recites the grounds 
for this belief, compliments her pamphlets, 
mentions previous favorable reports, and notes 
that: 

“ Again, in the 44th Congress, the Military 
Committee of the House favorably considered 
this claim, and General A. 8S. Williams was 
prepared to report, and being prevented by 
want of time, placed on record that this claim 
is incontestably established, and that the coun- 
try owes to Miss Carroll a large and honest 
compensation, both in money and honors, for 
her services in the national crisis. 


A BILL TO PENSION MISS CARROLL, 


‘““In view of all the facts, this committee 
believe that the thanks of the nation are due 
Miss Carroll, and that they are fully justified 
in recommending that she be placed on the 
pension-rolls of the Government, as a partial 
measure of recognition for her public service, 
and report herewith a bill for such purpose 
and recommend its passage.” 

Appended is a_ statement from B. F. 
Wade, which explains fully why the author- 
ship of the Tennessee campaign should have 
been kept a secret. In the first place, Secre- 
tary Stanton was looked upon with suspicion 
from his connection with the Buchanan Cab- 
inet. Wade says here: ‘‘ If ever there was a 
righteous claim on earth, you have one.” 

Being reported the last day of the session, 
the bill naturally dropped out of sight. 
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REASONS WHY HER CLAIM SHOULD HAVE 


BEEN NEGLECTED. 


Among the reasons why, if true, her claim 
should have been neglected are: first, the 
usual ‘‘law’s delay, the insolence of office, and 
the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes ;” second, the fact that Lincoln wished 
the scheme to seem to come from the Army 
that popular confidence should not desert its 
leaders, as it certainly would if it were gen- 
erally known that a woman’s ingenuity res- 
cued the Western Department from such fail- 
ure to glorious victory ; third, the inevitable 
difficulty of getting public recognition years 
after a deed is done and credited to others; 
fourth, the natural unwillingness of Congress 
to detract from the prestige the war gave its 
politics by ascribing the keynote of it to a 
woman. 


HER A MAJOR-GENERAL’S 
PENSION. 


A BILL TO GIVE 


General Bragg is reported to have framed, 
but not presented, a bill giving Miss Carroll 
the pension of a major-general. Certain it is, 
that if her claims are true, she deserves su- 
preme honors as a strategist. 


NO SERIOUS REFUTATION OF 


EVER MADE, 


HER CLAIMS 


It is equally certain that her evidence has 
never been seriously attacked. General Cas- 
sius M, Clay, in a letter to the New York 
Sun in March, 1886, says ‘‘ No more im- 
pregnable argument exists in all history.” If 
this is true, it is time the general public put 
this woman where she belongs in their es- 
teem.—THE Eprror. 
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A STORY OF LIFE IN MIDDLE NEW YORK 


By Frances Aymar Mathews 
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that sometimes come in late August 

—happy, splendid harbingers of 
that glorious, full-fruitaged, ripe, glow- 
ing season, the American autumn. There 
was hint of hoar even in the early air, and 
when Mary awoke from a heavy, unrest- 
ing sleep, the breeze blew fresh and 
cold in upon her under the awning from 
the north. 

She got up and dressed when Peggy 
called her ; she found her trunk mostly 
packed, and she finished it, locked it, 
and put the key in her pocket. She 
put on her hat as her sister did, took 
her coat over her arm, her umbrella and 
gloves in her hand. 

They went down to breakfast to- 
gether and sat in the private dining- 
room, where not only Bartolo, but the 
other three, skipped nimbly in and 
out waiting upon them. At this hour 
there chanced no one else in the outer 
room. 

But Miss Brown could not eat; she 
rose and said to them, 

“T will go out and stand on the 
stoop ; it is so close in here.” 

They both nodded and she went. 

When she reached the stoop she stood 
still a moment, and then, a force im- 
pelling her against which she did not 
wish to battle, she went down the steps, 
and with a little guilty-seeming glance 
around her, sped westward as fast as 
she could. 

Reaching the square, Mary Brown 
fairly flew, and then presently stopped, 
panting, in front of St. Joseph’s Church. 
The door was open and a stream of peo- 
ple came out ; among them she slipped 
in, and in a moment more she was in 
the pew near the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, where a fortnight ago Eustace 
North and she had knelt together. 

She sank down. 

Sanctuary had been sought and found. 


. | ‘HE next morning was one of those 


To her it seemed now that harm could 
not reach her. 

Two hundred years and more ago 
Miss Brown’s ancestors had fallen on 
their knees on the bare, blear coldness 
of Plymouth Rock with just the same 
thankful simplicity in their souls that 
now moved hers in what they would 
have called this Popish place. 

The spirit of those wonderful old 
God-fearers possessed her to-day; it 
was as if anaked sword cleft her in twain, 
and albeit the soul bled, and the bruise 
was bitter, yet the sharpness of it all 
and the terror of it all, and the 
wrench, brought balm and righteous- 
ness and amends in part, for the cruel 
sinning of her past. 

Up from the gone gladness of her 
childhood at her mother’s knees rose 
the words of broken prayers; the 
memories of little days full of house- 
hold life, and long nights full of rest and 
mother hands to heal and bless ; and, 
Puritan-bred though she was, she lifted 
her eyes and they met in speechless 
peace the figured eyes of Christ’s mother 
holding Him there in her arms. 

And the horror of all the past ten 
years seemed to roll away from her, 
leaving only terror for Eustace North 
in her heart of hearts to be met as God 
willed. 

Her lips parted and she murmured 
inarticulately, crouching in the pew. 

Back in the Hotel Mazzoleni mean- 
while there arose something of a com- 
motion when the coach—a _ pleasure 
carriage to the last, as the Banker's 
wife and daughter, hieing them to the 
window, half-dressed, failed not to note 
—clattering up to the door, the two 
trunks haled down and strapped sc- 
curely on beside the driver, the Signor 
and the Signora salaaming under the 
awning, Bartolo at the curb, hand- 


bags in arms, Niccolo, Errico, and 
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Franco, expectantly modest, in line in 
the hallway, Miss Brown could not be 
found. 

Search as all might, from garret to 
cellar, the girl was nowhere, nor had 
anyone seen her leave the house. 

The Professor pulled out his watch 
and held a short whispered conversa- 
tion with Madame. 

“Tm afraid,” he says, “that that 
North’s got the better of her.” 

“Pshaw! North’s safe until to-night 
at least, if not to-morrow morning. 
What'll we do?” Madame’s accustomed 
briskness is a bit blighted ; between the 
two extremes of the situation even her 
acute little visage droops. 

“Hang the girl, Peggy! we’ve got to 
go ; there isn’t any use in talking about 
it. She’s keeping out of the way be- 
cause she wants to, for one reason or an- 
other, and I can’t stay fooling here for 
her whims. I'll tell 
you,” adds the Pro- 
fessor, noting Mad- 
ame’s really rueful 
expression, for she 
was fond of her sis- 
ter in her way ; “you 
can write her from 

















She sank down, 
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Philadelphia to-night and tell her just 
what to do ; she’s got some money, and 
so now, don’t worry any more about 
it.” 

Madame, it is as well to state here as 
anywhere, wrote the letter from Phila- 
delphia that night, and gave it to her 
spouse to mail in the office of the hotel 
where they stopped; but the Professor 
saw fit to drop the missive in a waste- 
basket, after partially reducing it to an 
ash with his cigar. 

Professor von Bommelcamp had long 
looked coyly about him for a means of 
shipping Miss Brown, and the where- 
withal being now in his power, he of 
course made use of it, tributing his 
remnant of a conscience with the sooth- 
ing knowledge that he could cable for 
her if Peggy became violent, as she 
would probably cling to the Hotel Maz- 
zoleni for a time at least. 

With this perfectly coherent plan 
in his mind the Professor turns 
swiftly on his heel to bestow a plaus- 
ible solution of the mystery on the 
bewildered Signor, commends the 
young lady to his fatherly care, hus- 
|,\ tles Madame into the coach, presses 

\| a bill into the hand of Bartolo, 
44 change into the palms of his con- 
* fréres, jumps in himself, gives the 
order for the Grand Central Depot 
—and amid the waving of handker- 
chiefs, napkins, and in the delicious 
fresh breeze, off drive Professor von 
Bommelcamp and his most accom- 
plished wife. 

“Ah!” moans the Signora Mazzo- 
leni, whisking her apron - corner 
across her eyes, and crossing herself 
fervently, “the excellent good gen- 
tleman ; it is the bed of death that 
he hurries to, and it is indeed very 
thoughtless of the Signorina Brown 
to make herself away on this occa- 
sion. Well, youth was always so, and 
she could follow her relatives, or remain 
safely with us, as she pleased,” with 
which comfortable reflection the worthy 
woman set about her daily duties. 

The “thoughtless signorina” re- 
mained on her knees before the poor 
little statue of Mary for at least two 
hours. 

No one noted her; great mother 
churches there are, scattered all about 
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the city, in this street and that, some 
with crosses over door and some with- 
out, that stand open always with ready 
cradling arms and dim, unquestioning 
aisles for all the weak and weary who 
walk in. 

When the girl arose the sun had 
southed and had drunk up all the fresh- 
ness of the air; as she came out into 
the street she staggered a little, and her 
stiffened knees trembled as she de- 
s:ended the steps. 

She did not know the time, so went 
into a shop and asked. It was half after 
twelve, and she knew very well that her 
sister and brother-in-law had not tarried 
of their flight for her. 

By no means. As soon as they had 
turned the corner of Clinton Place, Pro- 
fessor von Bommelcamp, putting his 
head out of the window, told the driver 
sharply to stop on the way up at the 
Judge building, which accordingly was 
done. The Professor alighted, ran in, 
and out again, nodded and smiled at 
Peggy, told the coachman to wait a 
minute, crossed Fifth Avenue, hurried 
through Sixteenth Street to Broadway, 
up a block, and into the Bank of the 
Metropolis. 

He required no identification, for a 
few weeks previous, on learning that the 
Banker wasa depositor in this institution, 
the Professor, such was his confidence 
in this excellent man’s judgment, had 
transferred his own account thither 
from the Chase National, which was, 
after all, rather too far down-town for 
a man not in active business. 

Professor von Bommelcamp had a few 
pleasant words with the paying teller 
(he always had pleasant words with every- 
one), did not draw out his own hun- 
dred dollars of balance, but obtained 
the cash in large and small bills for the 
Banker’s check, and smilingly went out. 
He walked briskly, expanding his chest, 
down Broadway to Fifteenth Street, 
across to the Avenue again, and sur- 
prised the driver by appearing from be- 
low instead of where he had last had 
sight of him. 

The Professor jumped in with a cheer- 
ful “All right!” to the man, and off 
they whirled to the Grand Central. 

Arrived there, the two trunks taken in, 
the bill paid, and the quarter tipped, 
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the Professor halted an instant to watch 
the cab out of sight, when, mixing with 
the passengers of an incoming train, he 
soon made glad the heart of another 
cabman by engaging him. 

Madame, on spy from the waiting- 
room, emerged, and was assisted in by 
her husband, the two trunks were put 
up, and the order given: 

“ Pennsylvania Railroad, foot of Des- 
brosses Street,” whither they were 
promptly taken. 

**A steamer sails to-morrow, Peg, from 
Philadelphia,” observes her lord. “It’s 
a circuitous route to Australia, but, my 
dear, it will be a safe one,” and the Pro- 
fessor winks as he taps his breast- 
pocket. 

“T know, John ; but Mary?” 

“Able to walk alone; and if she 
isn’t, she'll toddle over to us, never you 
fear.” 

Miss Brown did walk quite alone back 
to the little gala-day-looking hostelry 
in Clinton Place. 

Her eyes flew up to the top-floor hall- 
bedroom window, but the awning there 
told no different story than did its com- 
panions, and she went in the house, 
where all the exclamations, sighs, smiles, 
explanations, and counsellings imagina- 
ble were showered upon her. 

The girl only answered, 

“T will go upstairs and rest a while. 
I don’t know but it is better for me to 
stop quietly here, if I may?” and she 
turned two large wistful eyes upon the 
Signora and the Signor. 

If she might! What idea! Was not 
the whole place at the disposition of 
Signorina Brown ! 

So Mary, knowing that she had 
money in her purse—the Professor had 
always been very liberal with her— 
dragged up the stairs, entered the sit- 
ting-room, and sat down. 

The crisis was a singular one. 

She knew that up above, in that small 
room, lay the man whom she loved and 
who loved her, sunken in a sleep from 
which he could not be awakened earlier 
than ten o’clock of the coming night ; 
she knew that yearn, want, hunger as 
she might, she dared not go to him, for 
not only the conventional reasons, but 
many others; she knew that she had 
not only cut loose from the moorings of 
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trickery and fraud, but that, single- 
handed, she stood alone on the shore of 
the world, with only God knowing what 
the awakening of Eustace North and 
the awakening of the whole house would 
yet mean for her. 

Would he outcast her from his heart? 

If he did, could she blame him ? 

If he did, where should she turn? 

And—blasting thought that sent the 
warm young blood shivering like rills of 
icy water through her veins—should he 
not awaken, or only waken to sleep again 
that longest sleep? For Peggy might 
have given him too much of the drug. 
As this new horror scourged her, she 
swayed and her head swam and she 
grasped at the air with her empty arms, 
and fell a-praying the snatches that 
came to her to say for him—incoherent, 
disjointed, but the language of one who 
wrestled with the Lord, and out of the 
night of a noisome yesterday, strove to 
pluck the promise of a blessed to-mor- 
row. 

It is meted out to women that they 
shall do nothing so much, or so well, as 
wait. 

Mary Brown waited. 

Until nightfall, when Bartolo came 
with her dinner on a smart little tray, 
the Signora thinking in the depths of 
her kindly soul that the lonely girl 
would like it best so. 

Bartolo paused a moment at the door 
and tapped his forehead as if trying to 
remember something. 

Ah! oh, yes; he was sure that the 
Signora had bidden him with a message 
of respect to the Signorina, to ask if 
perhaps she knew anything of Mr. 
North; he had not been seen in the 
salle d manger to-day ; he had not even 
been seen to leave his room or the hotel ; 
did the Signorina know if maybe he had 
gone out of town? 

The Signorina shook her head; she 
did not speak, but, as Bartolo repeated 
it to Nuccia and the Signora, he added 
that she had become as white as the 
large platter at that moment being 
wiped dry by Nuccia’s little brown fin- 
gers. 

The Signora grew grave ; she sought 
the Signor, who, with Latin laughter of 
good humor, cried out to her, 

“You exercise yourself too much! 


Figure to yourself: it is a young man; 
perhaps at a ball last night after the ex- 
periment, who knows ? and resting him- 
self all day after so much dancing.” 

With which the Signora Mazzoleni 
was obliged to quiet her excited nerves 
until ten o’clock, when she could quiet 
them no longer. 

Mary Brown had walked the floor for 
two hours; she heard them all now as 
they came ; the Signor trod heavily up, 
reaching the top of the house first ; he 
peeped through the key-hole and gave a 
grunt of animated discovery. 

“The gas burning still; guess I must 
wake up the young gentleman by this 
time ; I cannot afford the gas burn all 
day and all night too!” with which the 
Signor began a vigorous pounding on 
the door. 

No answer came save the resounding, 
across the square hall, of his own 
thumps. 

Miss Brown stood shuddering against 
the wall, while the Signora, Bartolo, 
Niccolo, Errico, and Franco, followed by 
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Nuccia, Mary Flynn, and the cook, cum- 
bered the staircase with their bodies, 
and the still house with their groans of 
fear and apprehension. 

The Signor kicked manfully, while the 
most ardent Italian’s dread of the great 
destroyer blanched his fat cheeks. 

With one final output of all his 
strength the door gave way, bursting 
from its lock, and the Signor pushed it 
open wide. 

The two jets flared full; the inmate 
lay dressed on his bed just as he had 


fallen, overcome with Madame von 
Bommelcamp’s maraschino. 

Cold ? 

No; warm. 


“Bartolo, run for the doctor across 
the way!” 

The crowd of eager, vital faces press 
around the narrow bed. 

The doctor comes. 

Mary Brown creeps part way up, and 
stops, shivering, outside the door. 

The medical man is puzzled, although, 
of course, he does not say so; he 
administers some restoratives, orders 
more, and leaves. 

Mary Brown glides down after him ; 
she pulls him into the sitting-room; on 
her knees she tells him that she knows 
what the sleeping man has taken, and 
whispers the name of the drug in his 
ear. 

He looks grave, pledges her the si- 
lence she begs for, retraces his steps to 
the hall-room, gives new directions, and 
comes down to find her waiting with 
the awful query on her young lips that 
must pass every mouth’s gate once or 
more ere we quit this world : 

“ Will he get better?” 

“T think so; yes.” 

And then the tears flood her eyes, 
and, risen up straight, with a firm, beau- 
tiful purpose in her face, she climbs the 
stairs and walks into the little room 
where he lies, and stands by the bed, 
and asks the Signora to give her the 
directions, and let her stop there with 
Nuccia, and not worry themselves, for 
she is strong and able, and they have 
their duties to-morrow, and she will 
herself help Nuccia with the dishes 
the next day, and so on. 

So gentle is she, yet so calm and 
matter-of-fact, that there is nothing to 
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do but her bidding, and ‘they leave, the 
three together, tip-toeing, human-wise, 
when him they are so careful for is in 
reality the one they would wish to 
waken—only Bartolo ; he crouches out- 
side in the entry, content to watch 
Nuccia’s shadow through the door- 
chinks. 

The night wanes away into the open 
arms of the morning ; the hush of the 
dawn falls over the night rumble and 
roar of the great city, and still the 
sleeper sleeps on, albeit the drops have 
been laid upon his lips and forced be- 
tween his shut teeth by the two women. 

Mary Brown begins to fear the worst ; 
she has seen the drug administered be- 
fore, but only dimly heard, and at a dis- 
tance from the scene, of its workings ; 
and the medical man had said these 
were different in different constitutions, 
and that, therefore, if no change came by 
six o’clock, he must be sent for without 
fail. 

It was five now. 

A little rift of sunlight sidled danc- 
ing in at the window; it fell across the 
bed-quilt, and in a few moments had 
travelled quite up to the face of the 
sleeping man; as it reached his lips 
Mary Brown crossed over to shut 
it out, but with its warm kiss Eustace 
North awoke. She turned and saw his 
open eyes, and then with a gasp of great 
joy and sweet maid’s shame, she fled 
away, leaving Nuccia to tell him all 
she could, and to answer the persistent 
questions about Miss Brown, whom he 
was sure he had seen standing at the 
foot of the bed when he awoke. 

Nuccia, instructed by her own wise 
womanhood, defied and routed all these 
queries as preposterous dreams, and 
presently left Mr. North to Bartolo, as 
she ran down-stairs to the kitchen. 

When the doctor came over at seven 
he found a laughing fellow on the top 
floor, not as vigorous as two days ago, 
perhaps, but quite himself except for 
the dizziness that came so easily if he 
moved too quickly. 

The two men had a long chat ; it 
made them fast friends, and at nine 
they breakfasted together down in the 
salle @ manger, to the great and redun- 
dant enthusiasm of both the Signor and 
the Signora Mazzoleni. 
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This was Sunday. 

By Tuesday even Eustace North 
had not yet seen Miss Brown, al- 
though he had resorted to all the 
devices and artifices to which love 
is heir-at-law. 

Mary Brown was suffering from 
a reaction; and as she sat there 
alone, comfortless, brooding, all 
realizations were resolved into the 
bald fact that she was a woman 
belonging in one sphere in life, 
Eustace a man belonging in quite 
another ; that the dream had been 
sweet as paradise’s own garden, 
but that it was at an end; that the 
reversal of the common lot, where 
man is the one to be forgiven and 
woman the saint who shrives, was 
not as it should be; that even 
were he ready to pardon all, she 
herself could never submit to the 
ordeal; that indeed no good or 
happy future could arrive from 
such a beginning, and so on and 
on, until her Wednesday’s reveries 
and struggles were interrupted by 
a commotion. 

The fact is that at this juncture 
a man appeared at the Hotel Maz- 
zoleni with a bill for the rental of the 
Professor von Bommelcamp’s piano, 
which, he declared, being now three 
months due, must be paid or the instru- 
ment removed. 

The instrument was removed. 

Anon the same thing happened in re- 
gard to the sewing-machine. 

Thirdly, a picture-dealer bore off in 
sullen triumph his artistic treasures, not 
one of which, he averred, had been paid 
for. Presently the gentleman who dealt 
in pleasure-carriages put in his note of 
demand, but here redress was unhappily 
not forthcoming, for the Signor and the 
Signora kept this from Miss Brown as 
they could not keep other matters. 

Two weeks had passed and no word 
had come from the Professor, who at 
this present moment was in fact partak- 
ing of the genial hospitality of the Ho- 
tel Victoria in Geneva, whither his steps 
had wandered in obedience to the fasci- 
nations of a Swiss gentleman of wealth, 
a watch manufacturer, whose acquaint- 
ance, together with that of his family, 
Peggy had made aboard ship. 
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Forced the locks of the large trunks. 


Nor had Mr. North yet contrived to 
see Miss Brown, although he had written 
her many such letters as brought tears 
to her poor eyes and the desolation of 
a delayed and sadly realized individu- 
ality to her spirit. She did not answer 
them ; she only sat still until one day 
when the Signor and the Signora signi- 
fied to her, with all the warmth of kindly 
hearts, that if she would so far discom- 
mode herself, there was a room up-stairs, 
on the floor with the honorable Banker 
and his wife, where it might please her 
to be, thus permitting them the chance 
to rent the apartments, which perhaps 
the Professor might no longer require. 

Thus, with the most perfect grace 
and goodness, did this worthy couple 
set their candle on the candle-stick, and 
not hide it under the bushel of that se- 
ductive jade, retaliation. 

Miss Brown moved up, and sat down 
there while Nuccia set out her things 
and hung up her gowns in the closet, 
and dusted and chattered and sang so 
that the Signorina might not hear what 
was going on below. 
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The Signor felt it now to be quite law- 
ful and proper for him to break open 
the large packing-case, and if it were 
possible, since Miss Brown had not the 
address of the Professor, reimburse him- 
self for the two months’ board which 
was his due by the sale of the Professor's 
no doubt valuable implements. 

Alas! these proved to be but a small 
collection of paving-stones, packed with 
care between many newspapers. 

The Signor now became wroth and 
forced the locks of the two large trunks ; 
they were filled with paper-covered nov- 
els and aged magazines! 

That night the Signor, hitherto dis- 
creet to the point of Quixotism, held 
consultation with the Banker, which re- 
sulted in the Banker’s seeking Wall 
Street the next morning, bearing in his 
hand the fifty shares of the Ameri- 
can Slag-Iron Silverite Company, of 
Brussels and New York, which up to 
this hour had securely reposed in his 
safe in Centre Street. 

But the Banker never found the New 
York office of this company, and with 
fire and sword in his soul rushed up to 
the Bank of the Metropolis to discover 
himself five thousand dollars out, and 
the man who was in, two weeks ahead 
of his vengeance. 

Terrible was the rage of the Banker ; 
deep were the groans and lamentations, 
and salt the tears, and wild the execra- 
tions of his family; morbid was the 
wrath and gloom of the Signor; pro- 
found the murmurings of the Signora ; 
horrible the concerted threats of the 
Signor and the Banker, but no one of 
them all ever thought of such a thing for 
a moment as an implication of the girl 
upstairs there by herself: they even for- 
got to speak of her at all in the first 
flush of their discoveries, which goes to 
show that purity is not dross, nor is 
even the lily growing solitary on its 
stalk, though its roots be stuck in mud, 
the less white ; nor the less doth it lift 
its head upward toward the heavens ; 
thereby lessoning all men that they 
should do likewise. 

At evening of that woful day Eustace 
North was acquainted with all this, and 
then and there made up his mind that 
he could wait no longer, but must see 
Miss Brown at once. 
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He told the Signora so, and she, good 
soul, arranged her own room in the base- 
ment with much folding of shut-up bed, 
tricking out of antimacassars, pinch- 
ing of dimity curtains grown slazy, and 
cherking of paper flowers, so that it 
might be fit for Mary Brown when she 
lured her down into it, while Mary 
Flynn should go up to do the weekly 
sweeping. 

He found her there, sitting staring 
blankly at the portrait of Pius the 
Ninth over the mantel. 

She did not flush at sight of him, nor 
rise, nor put out a hand to meet his, but 
of all these absent civilities Eustace 
North made nothing, but simply knelt 
down beside her chair, and wildly 
hurried out confession of his love, ask- 
ing for his wife, knowledge of her hav- 
ing been with him on the night of the 
drugged sleep, and a thousand other 
things, between kisses on her little cold 
hands. 

She drew away much in the spirit 
that one buried for dead, released, 
might have drawn back the coffin’s lid 
upon the breast ; drew away and walked 
to the window and shook her head. 

But Mr. North was not of the calibre 
to be put off by anything on earth, or 
out of it either that he had heard of 
yet, so he crossed over after her, and 
taking her in his arms held her to his 
throbbing heart, and pressed such kisses 
on her little red mouth as she had not 
known belonged to man to give, or wom- 
an to receive. 

She began presently to rehearse and 
recount her past, all of it. 

He closed her lips with kisses, sweet 
as those first ones, and then quickly as 
men can in crises, summed up all the 
Professor’s career in the Hotel Mazzo- 
leni, and the discoveries made since his 
departure, in a few terse, final sentences. 

‘And you want me, the sister-in-law 
of this man, to be your wife?” falters 
she. Then, breaking from his protesta- 
tions and entreaties, she stands up and 
says :-“* No; I—I cannot; I could not live 
under the shame of it, under the dread 
that others might point at the one who 
bore your name; under the cloud of 
knowing that you knew, that would be 
worst of all, unbearable.” 

“Mary,” he says, “listen to me. I 
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‘* Mary, listen to me.” 


would rather have you than any woman 
who breathes.” 

“Oh, but when a man marries,” cries 
she, “it is not the woman only that he 
fetches home, it is her past; a man’s 
past lies buried deep, and one expects 
men to have pasts blurred, maybe ; but 
a woman, she should go to her hus- 
band’s house with every page a blank, 
save those written over by his hand,” 
and she turns away wearily. 

“Mary,” whispers he, shaken body and 
soul with the sob that a man’s wrung 
heart emits in moments like these. 
“Mary, my Mary, if there is any fault 
in me, dear, I will cure it; if there is 
any wrong in me your hand will make 
it right, and both fault and wrong there 
must be if you send me from you for 
such reasons as you give. Were I the 
true man I believe myself, you would 
never think of those old days 
and ways when I was near you; you 
would only let me fold you in my 
arms” (they clasp her gently), “ and 
shut out with them the whole bitterness 
of it forever ; you would find dear rest, 
so, my darling, and between us theie 
never could arise a question again of 
past or shame or sin. My child,” as the 
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tired girl sinks to him, “ these 
things have only passed you 
by, and left you as pure as 
when you used to sit beside 
your mother.” 

Her eyes fill; better than 
any words can tell her, she 
knows that truth and honor, 
safety and sweetness, have 
found her out at last ; that re- 
gretting is blotted out of her 
possible language ; and with 
all that abandonment of which 
only a restrained nature like 
hers is capable, she clings to 
him and receives his caresses. 

Two days after, accompanied 
by the Signor and the Signora, 
Eustace North and Mary 
Brown drove over to St. Jo- 
seph’s Church and were mar- 
ried ; they were, neither of 
them, Roman Catholics, but it 
seemed to each that nowhere 
else could they so perfectly 
plight their faith. 

Nuccia and Bartolo were 
made man and wife directly after them. 
Mary Brown would have it so, remem- 
bering the night-watch they had held 
together. 

There was a wedding-cake in the pri- 
vate dining-room, and the bride, whiter 
even than her wont, cut it with her own 
hand, albeit the sole wedding guests 
were the Signor and Signora, Nuccia, 
Bartolo, Errico, Nicolo, and Franco, 
with Mary Flynn and the cook peeping 
in at the glass door; but there were 
enough good wishes and good toasts 
drunk in clear red and white wines both, 
to have sailed ships in, did lifeboats sail 
on hopes alone. 

There was there, about the small 
gayly-decked table, with its fruit and 
flasks, the perfect courtesy which marks 
the humblest Latin at his best; and 
Nuccia, in her native Bettola’s gala- 
dress, and Bartolo, sombre as he used 
to behold the tenor of the opera on the 
festive occasions of the stage, modest, 
serene, laughing, urbane, unobtrusive 
with the rest, did as much honor to the 
other bride and groom as if they had 
been their vassals. 

Amid some tears, for the Signora wept 
heartily, much rice, the waving of the 
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American flag, and addios by the doz- 
ens, Eustace North and his wife drove 
away from the gay little Hotel Mazzoleni. 

Before the marriage the Banker had 
accepted Mr. North’s note for five thou- 
sand dollars, payable in three months, 
and the Signor Mazzoleni one for all 
that was due him, as did the gentleman 
who rented out the pleasure-carriage. 
Mr. North mortgaged his two little 
houses in Brookline to meet these lia- 
bilities. 

The Banker’s wife and daughter 
watched the happy pair get into the 
coach: the Signorina sighed as she 
caught the shining light in the bride- 
groom’s eyes, and both ladies put up a 
prayer for the welfare of the Americans. 





MAGAZINE 


The striped awnings still flutter from 
the windows; the sparrows twitter 
about the sills ; the canary now shrieks 
in the Signora’s room, since it remains 
sole spoil of the raid of the von Bom- 
meleamps. 

Around the corner, in University 
Place, Nuccia and Bartolo preside over 
a fruit-stand, and on Sundays they take 
turns in going to mass. 

Yesterday, when Nuccia knelt before 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin, she 
saw presently near her, kneeling also, 
Eustace North and his bride, just back 
from their six-months’ wedding-tour, 
and on their faces written a most per- 
fect, sweet, and unutterable happiness 
and peace. 
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THE WRAITH 


OF WROSELY 


By Kenneth Lee 


met his match at last. At least 

that is what everyone said; and 
as it is an indisputable fact that “every- 
one” is always right, certainly it would 
be the height of presumption for a mere 
“anyone” to doubt it. 

Bartley Benham had for the second 
time entered the matrimonial state, and 
found it somewhat different from his 
former experience. The first Mrs. Ben- 
ham had been a pretty, delicate, little 
woman ; the very thing for Bartley, for 
she gratified him by allowing herself to 
be bullied to a mere shadow, and grad- 
ually to be wasted away and worn down 
until she became the sweet and appro- 
priate tenant of a diminutive rosewood 
coffin, having all that calm air as if her 
ending had been most satisfactory and 
no one could possibly be blamed—as if 
she were saying, “Thank God I am at 
rest. I was so tired. The world was 
too hard for me, but it’s all over now.” 

The second Mrs. Benham was not that 
sort at all. She distinctly outlined Bart- 
ley’s future conduct five minutes after 
leaving church. An attempted hand- 
pressure in the carriage, for Mr. Ben- 
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ham could be affectionately aggressive, 
was repulsed with a withering sneer 
that set Bartley thinking as to whether 
he had made a mistake or not. It 
didn’t take him long to find out that he 
had made a very grievous error from 
his standpoint. “I might as well tell 
you, Bartley, now it is all over”—she 
pointed the last five words as if speak- 
ing of whole cemeteries full of funerals 
—‘that you will find me very different 
from poor Clara. You led her a pretty 
dance, I believe, but I intend to have 
my own way. You had money—I mar- 
ried you. The one offsets the other and 
we are quits ; but for Heaven’s sake do 
not expect me to be pawed.” 

This, metaphorically speaking, knocked 
Mr. Benham backwards—a thing it was 
intended to do: for he merely gasped 
and felt, for the first time in his life, 
that he had met his “ better”—and he 
had. 


As this preamble requires some ex- 
planation, I may as well get it over. 
I am an old army officer and conse- 
quently proficient in the use of the first 
person singular. I will therefore com- 
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mence with myself. I can’t scare up 
any great amount of interest in this 
quarter, for I am a teller of intermi- 
nable after-dinner stories and an old 
bore, so my kind acquaintances inform 
my dear familiar friends. But this time 
I have something to narrate worthy of 
the hearing. Now to proceed with my 
dramatis persone. First please picture 
to yourself a prologue of myself, in 
an attitude of intense astonishment, 
clutching the Times, in which is re- 
ported the marriage of Bartley Benham 
and Marian, relict of the late Capt. 
Charles Crossman of the 130th Regi- 
ment. I naturally was taken aback, for 
I knew Bartley—and so did poor Mrs. 
Crossman by this time. No, I won't 
introduce you to Benham; you don’t 
want to know him. I can only describe 
him as a sort of feeble fiend, who would 
have been a savage demon, but for his 
physical weakness, which rendered him 
a carping, cantankerous, cross, irritating 
invalid. 

But Mrs. Crossman Ah, that’s 
another matter. When your poor Char- 
lie fell at——- Well, I won't mention 
places or dates, and the names I use are 
fictitious When poor Charlie was 
cut down in a cavalry charge, I thought 
that Marian would become crazed with 
grief. I was in the engagement, and 
brought home tc her all the little relics 
I could lay my hands on, among other 
things a packet of letters—her letters I 
naturally supposed. Will you believe 
me, from that moment she wiped her 
eyes, said that all men were traitors 
and proceeded to enjoy herself to the 
top of her bent ; and Charlie Crossman’s 
photographs disappeared from the fam- 
ily collection! I always wished I had 
left the packet to rot on the battle-field 
as I am sure it caused that revulsion of 
feeling. 

Six months after all mementoes of 
the dead Charles had vanished, she 
married Bartley Benham. First I said, 
“Serves her right!” Then I thought 
that her fate was too severe. After that 
I tried to forget all about it, until Ben- 
ham suddenly remembered I was fond 
of shooting, and invited me down to 
Wrosely. I think that is all clear to 
you now, and I can commence my pecul- 
iar history. 











A sort of feeble fiend. 


I was hardly ensconsed at Wrosely be- 
fore the strained situation between the 
newly married pair was apparent, not, 
only to me, but to everyone staying in 
the house. I admired the latest Mrs. 
Benham for one thing: she was no 
hypocrite. She didn’t like Bartley, and 
she showed it ; while old Bartley never 
dared to retaliate, but only grinned like 
an overgrown monkey in deep distress. 

By the way, you have probably never 
been in the vicinity of Wrosely, so a 
short sketch of it will not be out of 
place. The house was a nondescript 
red brick mixture of every architecture 
appropriate and otherwise. It was a 
shambling building, which had been 
added to from time to time, according 
to the fancy of the incumbents, and the 
whole effect was irritating to the con- 
noisseur, but a thing of joy to an aver- 
age lover of the beautiful. Turrets, 
gables, chimneys overtopped with ivy, 
patches of dull terra-cotta where the 
creepers disdained to cling, rain-stained 
coping stones and gargoyles vied one 
with another for attention. In short, 
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it was an ill-kept, straggling place set in 
the midst of a trim Dutch garden with 
clipped yews and fantastic privets, which 
might have formed an apt background 
for a picture of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

The twelfth of October had been set 
aside as a day for the lesser lights of 
the neighborhood, who had some claims 
on Bartley and designs on his pheasants. 
The sport had not been particularly 
good, Benham being in an ill humor 
because Dixon, the parson, had wiped 
his eye once or twice, and the birds 
were shy and rocketed high and strong. 
The party was composed of Dr. James, 
the aforesaid Dixon, three or four coun- 
try squires, Benham and myself. 

During the afternoon Benham and I 
found ourselves in a ride where guns 
seemed superfluous, all the birds cross- 
ing on the other side of the spinney. 
Discontentedly he tucked his shooting- 
iron under his arm and approached me. 

“ Tired?” I asked, as I bowled over 
an old hare which had incautiously can- 
tered in my direction. 

“No!” he grunted. ‘ Worried, that’s 
all. Look here, Ferguson”—(By the 
way, that is I—I forgot to introduce 
myself properly before). “You're an 
old friend.” I nodded assent. “TI like 
you as well—as well as I like anybody.” 
I thought that would entail no great 
burden of affection, but said nothing. 
“Tm upset about my wife. She seems 
afraid to be alone.” 

“'That’s a very usual thing in a newly 
married couple,” I rejoined. 

** Don’t talk rot,” was his elegant re- 
quest. ‘She hates me worse than the 
devil. If you won’t laugh at me, I'll tell 
you something.” I maintained my un- 
alterable determination not even tosmile. 
“She says the place is haunted—says 
she used not to believe in ghosts, but 
now she does. I don’t want this to go 
any further, but I wish to goodness 
you'd try and get to the bottom of her 
reason for her strange ideas. Blest if 
she'll tell me. She’s nearly frightened 
to death all night and nags like steam 
all day—pretty state of things! Hush, 
the others are coming.” At this junc- 
ture the doctor and Dixon joined us, 
and, having bidden the others good 
night, we set out for the house. 

I never did take much stock in ghosts, 


and still less could credit that any self- 
respecting spirit would willingly take 
up its permanent abode in the same 
house with Bartley Benham., But some- 
how I could not get the matter out of 
my head; and, phlegmatic as I am, 
peeped down dark passages and glanced 
over my shoulder as I left my dressing- 
room for dinner. 

Mr. Benham was condescending, 
though grandly silent, during that meal. 
It was slow enough to me, although the 
wine was perfect and the cooking ex- 
cellent ; so what would it be to you 
without those adjuncts? It was only 
when our hostess returned to her 
boudoir, pleading a headache and bid- 
ding us good night, that Bartley woke 
up and began one of his most dismal 
and lengthy jokes. I wouldn’t tell it 
you if I could, as I have no personal 
animosity, but it gave me the oppor- 
tunity for a little conversation with the 
parson, interlarded with “ ha ha’s” and 
“very goods” for Bartley’s benefit. 

Dixon was extremely reticent. One 
bit of information I did dig out of him, 
that he was a first cousin and college 
chum of Charlie Crossman. It wasahard 
pill to swallow, that latter statement, as 
no two men could have been more dia- 
metrically opposite ; but we alter as we 
grow older—I myself was very slow and 
uninteresting when a youth, so proba- 
bly Dixon was a gay bird, after Charlie’s 
own heart, though he had developed 
into a priestly raven. 

The longest lane has a turning, and 
even Bartley came to the point of his 
story. He stopped, we laughed ; Dixon 
really had a fit in his quiet way, though 
I'm perfectly certain he never under- 
stood a word, so full had he been of 
poor Charlie ; and we were all released 
from the cold gloom of the oak-panelled 
dining-room. The drawing-room being 
deserted, we adjourned to billiards: 
Bartley dozed off in an arm-chair, the 
day having been a heavy one for a sickly 
man, while the doctor and I knocked the 
balls about. 

The parson, who had no carriage, and 
who gloried in three-mile after-dinner 
walks, started on his journey. Benham 
began to snore, and the doctor fluked 
abominably, or we should never have 
reached two hundred. We got off at 
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**Oh, Major Ferguson!" 


last, and I leaned out of my 
window delighting in the wan- 
ing harvest moon. Ghosts and 
spectres having ceased infest- 
ing my mind, only calmness 
was there and on the scene. 

My bedroom overlooked the terrace. 
I was just about to close the casement 
when I was startled to see a figure vault 
over the ha-ha gate and race for the 
house. The moon had retreated behind 
a cloud yet I could distinctly see the 
man making an excellent spurt across 
the lawn. By the time he reached the 
top step of the terrace the moon unveil- 
ed herself and there stood the parson, 
panting like a grampus. I awaited an 
explanation, but all he could manage to 
blurt out was, ‘For Heaven’s sake 
come down and let me in. I’m not 
well.” I considered he had run in 
wonderful racing form for a sick man ; 
but acquiesced, withdrew my head and 
started along the old portrait gal- 
lery to the top of the stairs. The si- 
lence was oppressive, and my footfall on 
the thick velvet carpet sounded like the 
tramp of a battalion to my responsive 
nerves, 
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Suddenly a low ery 
of horror caused me to 
miss an unnoticed step 
and nearly fall down 
the whole flight. It was 
anything but comic I 
assure you, though it 
might have appeared irresistible to a 
casual observer — one always chuckles 
when a man slips on ice and igno- 
miniously sits down. I recovered my- 
self immediately and set in search of 
the voice, for the tone of misery it con- 
veyed put Dixon and his midnight 
athletics completely out of my head. 

In front of the eastern entrance to 
the gallery hung a pair of portiéres, 
which parted before I could reach 
them, and Mrs. Benham stood before 
me. She had on a negligée of some 
soft, white, clinging material ; and if I 
hadn’t recognized her in the bright 
moonlight, and if she hadn’t rushed to 
me for protection, as it were, I should 
certainly have claimed to have seen the 
wraith Bartley spoke of. 

“Oh, Major Ferguson,” she ejaculated, 
her whole form trembling with hysteria, 
“T cannot bear to be alone. I have 
been so terribly frightened.” 
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“T hope I didn’t startle you?” I an- 
swered. “I was just going to assist 
Dixon 

She interrupted me eagerly. “Is he 
here still? I might have known it. It 
is only since he has been visiting Wrose- 
ly that I have been disturbed by—oh, I 
can’t tell you now. I will confide in 
you to-morrow and ask your advice ; 
perhaps you can help me.” 

I said I was proud to be of any ser- 
vice to her, and suggested sending for 
her husband, who slept in the library 
wing. No, she didn’t want Bartley. It 
was her maid she desired. I took her 
back to her room, and went in quest of 
the maid’s bell, which was in an empty 
chamber that the former Benham couple 
used to occupy. I nearly rang the fire 
alarm by mistake, but that is irrelevant. 
Having done these multifarious duties, 
I proceeded to attend to the suffering, 
though nimble Dixon. 

I never had such an energetic night 
before. 

The parson seemed to be trying to 
flatten himself against the front door ; 
for, when I opened it, he entered precip- 
itately. His face was suffi- 
cient to stop the chaff I was 
about to hurl at him respect- 
ing his marvellous galloping 
powers, for he gasped, ‘‘ Bolt 
the door, quick!” I did as 
directed, and half led and half 
supported him to the smok- 
ing-room, where I placed him 
in a chair, and mixed a glass 
of brandy and syphon. He 
gulped it down eagerly—as if 
he were a shipwrecked mari- 
ner perishing with thirst — 
rolling his eyes the while in 
incipient convulsions. Iasked 
no questions, seeing the man 
was thoroughly terrified, and 
would explain himself when 
sufficiently recovered, and 
thinking that Dixon had in- 
cautiously sampled the Wrose- 
ly port too freely. Slowly he 
stammered : “I’ve got some- 
thing so extraordinary to tell 
you that I fear you will sup- 
pose I drank too deeply or am 
out of my mind.” I claimed 
that neither thought had en- 








tered my head (one always does tell that 
kind of lie), and begged him to con- 
tinue. He attacked the brandy again, 
and told the following story : 

“1 started, as you know, about 10.30. 
I had just got to the end of the elm 
avenue, when I saw, before me, a man 
walking in the same direction. Not be- 
ing eager for company I lessened my 
pace, which action was imitated by the 
man in front. I stopped, and the figure 
came to a standstill. I put on a five- 
mile-an-hour pace; so did the myste- 
rious stranger. As long as he kept ahead 
I did not mind, and this peculiar con- 
duct on his part continued until we 
reached my house, which, as you know, 
is on the outskirts of Fairford, and be- 
fore which stands the first gas-lamp of 
the town. Under this the man waited, 
and as I approached and was about to 
cross over I recognized him. Ferguson, 
as I am a living man, and, I believe, an 
honest one, there stood poor Charlie 
Crossman, as I have seen him stand 
hundreds of times in life. 

“IT was simply paralyzed, and could 
not have moved had my life been at 
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“| was simply paralyzed, and could not have moved." 
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stake. Charlie looked at me with those 
great wondering eyes of his—smiled, 
not sadly, but as if at my perplexity— 
seemed to try vainly to speak—raised 
his hand in his old manner of beckoning 
—walked deliberately over the street— 
up my steps—fumbled in his pocket, 
apparently producing a key—opened 
the door and walked in. Upon my word 
and honor this is true.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“ What did Ido? My legs regained 
their usefulness, and I ran. I own it, 
Ferguson ; I ran like the wind. I 
wouldn’t have entered my own cottage 
for a fortune.” 

“'There’s Benham’s old room empty,” 
I suggested. ‘“ Why not camp there for 
to-night ?” 

“ Anywhere,” answered Dixon, “ any- 
where but my own bed.” 

“Very well. Morning will bring dif- 
ferent ideas and conclusions. This must 
have been an hallucination. I know 
you firmly believe in what you think 
you saw, but wait. Don’t say anything 
to Benham, who is a late riser; and to- 
morrow morning early I will walk over 
with you to Fairford.” 


Now came my turn to be surprised. 
I have seen double during my life, but 
conviviality was always to blame for it. 
Now, as Dixon preceded me up the 
stairs, I plainly saw an outline, like to 
that which one sees in a badly adjusted 
opera-glass, blending with and yet dis- 
tinct from his. It was neither before 
nor behind, neither to the right nor to 
the left, but over and completely en- 
veloping him, touching here and apart 
from him there. I rubbed my eyes, as 
one does when one’s sight is blurred, 
and Dixon reached the gloom of his 
temporary room. I assure you I was 
glad to get to mine and sleep the sleep 
of the just, though I don’t mind own- 
ing I looked under the bed, pretending 
to myself I was anxious as to the where- 
abouts of my boot-trees; and, having 
found them, had a presentiment that 
one of my waistcoats was missing, ne- 
cessitating the opening of the old ward- 
robe. Then, making a wise statement 
that my nerves—Dixon’s nerves—Mrs. 
Benham’s nerves—were all out of order, 
I managed to compose myself. 
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At the dawn of day Dixon and I 
tramped across the park, intending to 
breakfast at his house. The poor man 
regarded the lamp-post with interest, 
and sighed as we floundered through 
the mud at the so-called crossing. The 
old housekeeper, armed with bucket 
and mop to give the steps their morn- 
ing bath, opened the door as we ap- 
proached. 

“You are out early, sir,” she said, 
making an old-fashioned courtesy. 

* Rather,” he rejoined. “I wanted 
to get home. I stayed at Wrosely Hall 
last night.” 

The woman’s jaw dropped, and she 
stood for a moment dumfounded. ‘“ Not 
come ’ome, sir, last night? Why, I 
‘eard ye—surely—’eard ye put your key 
in the latch and the door slam to— 
‘eard ye walk upstairs and lock yourself 
in. I remember it so well because ye 
knocked over something, and I thought 
maybe ye’d had a fall—such a bang it 
were.” 

Without a word Dixon and I left the 
astonished old servant and went up- 
stairs. 

The bed was in order, but lying across 
the pillow was a ceiling-beam, which 
had fallen with such force as to bend 
the iron frame and force one leg 
through the old boards. All my mate- 
rial trend of thought deserted me, and 
I could only exclaim: ‘‘ There’s method 
in this warning, Dixon, and it means 
more than saving your life.” Mrs. Ben- 
ham’s words came back to me. I 
thought I saw a ray through the dark- 
ness. The disembodied spirit of Charles 
Crossman was trying to communicate 
with his wife; and Dixon, for some 
inscrutable reason, was the medium 
through whom, and perhaps only 
through whom, the departed soul could 
reveal his message. Cautioning Dixon 
to say nothing, I hurriedly took my 
departure, oblivious of breakfast, and 
hastened back to Wrosely. 

It was still so early that my absence 
had not been noticed; and I had a quiet 
half-hour’s conversation with Mrs. Ben- 
ham after breakfast. She was at first 
very averse to speaking of the matter, 
but on my assuring her that I thought 
I had a clew to her troubles, and that I 
also had something to impart which 
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would be of the utmost interest, she 
told her story somewhat disjointedly, 
and as though she feared incredulity on 
my part. 

“‘ Ever since I have known Mr. Dixon,” 
she began, “ his presence has influenced 
me most remarkably. After being a 
few minutes in the room his voice, 
manner, and appearance seem to un- 
dergo a change. He, as it were, takes 
on a strong similitude to——” 

“To poor Charlie,” I interjected, see- 
ing that she paused as if unable to utter 
the name. Mrs. Benham bowed her 
head in assent and continued: “A cer- 
tain presence seems with me when this 
man is near. You noticed my disap- 
pearance last night immediately after 
dinner? I complained I was not feeling 
well. I was not, for as he sat at table 
he appeared transfigured. I know it 
must be fancy, but that likeness fol- 
lowed me to my own room. I felt as if 
my late husband stood at my side—bent 
over me—intangible and yet real—im- 
material and still actually there. I can’t 
explain myself, but whenever Mr. Dixon 
is in the house I feel as if something 
supernatural were trying to speak to 
me—to touch me.” The poor woman 
shuddered, and I hastened to tell her 
my experience as calmly and with as 
little sensational effect as possible. I 
knew now that she spoke the truth. I 
knew the explanation. 

Without using spiritualistic terms I 
told her that I did not doubt the spirit 
of her husband was unhappy, perhaps 
misjudged, and was seeking, we would 
hope not vainly, to ask her forgiveness 
—her love—perchance her acknowledge- 
ment that she had wronged him in 
thought, word, and deed. 

“TI know more than you think,” I as- 
serted. “'Those letters I returned to 
you worked that change of feeling you 
experienced — caused you to upbraid the 
dead.” 

She moaned, as if in bodily pain, and 
whispered, ‘He never loved me. Those 
letters were not mine but from another 
woman, showing his love for her and 
hers for him more than plainly.” 

“Stop!” I begged. “Not another 
word until we can see if my experiment 
will fail. Let me send for Mr. Dixon?” 
She demurred, but I implored her not 


to place obstacles in the path of truth— 
not to deny further to her dead hus- 
band that which an earthly criminal 
might claim—the right of self-defence. 

At length a note was dispatched for 
Dixon, who happened to be engaged in 
his duties, so that it was evening before 
he arrived at Wrosely. 

Bartley, being a magistrate, was fort- 
unately away at Petty Sessions, and in 
the dusk of the evening we found our- 
selves in earnest conversation and free 
from possible interruption. 

Dixon maintained his ignorance of 
anything concerning the spirit of 
Charles Crossman, excepting the pre- 
vious night’s experience, and his cer- 
tainty that his dead friend had been en- 
abled to warn and save him from certain 
destruction. 

I seized the opportunity. He could 
not deny the slight return of trying to 
place himself in an apathetic state, mak- 
ing the possibility of his being con- 
trolled. 

He was sitting by the library oriel 
window, which admitted but little light, 
as the evening was cloudy and dark. 
He did not answer, but his head nodded 
to and fro, as if he were considering my 
proposition. Suddedly a shuddering 
thrill pervaded him, and he sank back. 
Mrs. Benham was frightened, and I could 
only keep her still by insisting on her 
doing her duty to the dead. 

In a faint voice, little resembling 
his own, Dixon almost whispered: “I 
see a burning arid plain. A regiment 
sweeps across and is in sharp conflict 
with an irregular body of men, looking 
like rough settlers. The place is for- 
eign, for my soul has travelled over a 
vast expanse of sea and land. Charles 
Crossman is assisting a young officer, 
who has been shot. This young man 
gives him a packet of letters, which he 
places in his bosom. The man tells him 
to return them to one who would have 
been his wife, with his dear love. 
Charles supports the dying man—his 
jaw falls and his blue eyes glaze. 
‘Charlie! Charlie!’ calls Crossman ; but 
he does not move. He is dead.” 

“The same name,” I muttered. 

Dixon ceased and Mrs. Benham 
sobbed. Silence reigned for some mo- 
ments, and then Dixon continued to de- 
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scribe the engagement and how Cross- 
man fell. By this time darkness had 
deepened and we were enshrouded in 
gloom. A faint light hovered over the 
entranced man and out of it arose the 
form of Charles Crossman as he was in 
life. Fear was absent, for it seemed to 
be he himself. I cannot relate what 
passed. I turned away and waited. 
When I came back Marian was in a 
dead faint—the gleam of light was 
gone. 

Dixon arose from the chair, wonder- 
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ing at being in the dark and thinking 
he had fallen asleep. 

No, I can’t explain it. Ask an abler 
mind, for there are some of the wisest 
among men who know things such as 
these to be true. Enquire of William 
Crookes, F.R.S., or Professor Hare, but 
don’t ask me. 

What was the upshot? Well, Mrs. 
Benham left Wrosely. Incompatibility 
of temper, it was claimed ; though Bar- 
tley always said I broke up his home. 
And I suppose I partly did. 


NEGATIONS 


By Francis M. Livingston 


IBYLLA ASHLEY sat at her desk 
S and scanned a letter she had just 

finished. It was written in a fine, 
decided hand, on pale gray paper. In 
romances which Sibylla had read, the 
composition of such letters was at- 
tended with much agony and littering 
of the floor with torn paper. Sibylla 
had made one draft, which it took her 
five minutes to write. She read it 
over once and it seemed to suit her, 
for she folded and addressed it, and 
then called, in her low, musical voice, 
“ Letty !” 

A young girl appeared at the door 
almost instantly. She was tall as Si- 
bylla, but had not her superb figure. 
One saw at a glance, however, that they 
were sisters. 

“T want Joe, Letty,” said Sibylla as 
she pressed the envelope on her blot- 
ting-pad. 

“Joe drove grandfather into town 
this morning,” replied the younger girl. 

“Call Absalom then. I want to send 
a letter.” 

“ Absalom has a boil on his foot and 
can’t walk.” 

Sibylla made a gesture of impatience. 

“There is Chrissy,” said Letty, tenta- 
tively. 

“T won't have her ; she bungles every- 
thing. It is very provoking that I can 
find nobody to do so simple an errand.” 

Sibylla rose and walked to the win- 
dow, where she stood looking moodily 


out upon a lawn that was better kept 
than the lawns of most Virginia country- 
houses. Letty stood in meek silence as 
though she had done her sister a per- 
sonal injury. 

“Well, send her here; I suppose 
she'll have to do,” said Sibylla, after a 
moment, in a slightly modified tone. 

Letty ran down-stairs to do her sis- 
ter’s bidding with her usual alacrity. 
Sibylla drew the letter from its enve- 
lope and read ita second time. 

It ran thus : 

“ JutieNn: It simply cannot be. I do 
not love you as I ought. I have known 
this for a long time, and I have honestly 
tried to feel differently, but I cannot. 
You are not a man whom a woman 
should have to try to love. Think well 
of me if you can, for I have been honest 
with you. You would be excusable for 
despising me, perhaps, but you will do 
nothing of the kind. You will remain 
my faithful and respected friend, as I 
shall yours. Srpyiia AsHLEy.” 

The swift, straight dash under the 
signature was drawn with Sibylla’s ac- 
customed firmness. She sealed her let- 
ter, and, looking up, saw a little negro 
girl standing bashfully in the doorway. 
The child was barefooted and her dingy 
frock was in tatters. She held a dis- 
reputable old straw hat by its one 
string. 

A frown gathered upon Sibylla’s 


brow. 
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"Mercy, what a messenger !'"' 


“You little beggar, have you no bet- 
ter clothes than those? Mercy, what 
a messenger!” and Sibylla burst out 
laughing in spite of herself. 

Chrissy was in dire confusion. “ Deed 
I has, Miss S’bylla; shall I put ’em 
on ?” 

“Yes, do, for heaven’s sake—try to 
make yourself decent and clean. I 
want you to carry a letter for me. If 
you succeed, Miss Letty will give you 
that little gray garden coat of mine. 
You must hurry.” 

“Oh, Miss S’bylla!” cried the child, 
and in a moment she was stumbling 
down the staircase. 

In a short time she was back again. 
Her face and hands were clean and 
her tangled kinks had been combed 
into something like order. The torn, 
soiled garment had been replaced by a 
neat pink frock, and Sibylla’s garden 
coat was clutched tightly between her 
fingers, where it had been placed by 
Letty. 

“You're not to wear that coat now, 
Chrissy; youll look too ridiculous. 
Aunt Lena will cut it down for you. 
Now listen to every word I say. You 
are to take this letter to the Exchange 
Hotel. It is for Captain Booth, and 





there is no answer. You are 

to come back immediately. 

Repeat that after me.” 

Chrissy did so without a 
mistake. 

“That is a simple thing ; 
see if you can’t remember 
it until you get to town.” 

*’Deed Til do jus’ ’zackly 
as you say, Miss S’bylla.” 

After the child had gone 
Sibylla sat for a while with 
her hands clasped above her 
head. The sleeves falling 
back showed her two per- 
fectly moulded arms. Then 
she took a book from the 
table, and, opening it, stared 
at it absently for a few min- 
utes. 

“Come here, Letty,” she 
said, closing the book and 

» holding out a hand toward 
where her sister sat quietly 
sewing at the other side of 
theroom. She drew Letty 

close to her and laid her head against 
the younger girl’s arm. “Iwant you to 
kiss me,” she murmured. 

Letty flushed with pleasure, and 
taking the beautiful head between her 
hands kissed Sibylla’s mouth. 

“T am not going to marry Julien, 
Letty. I have just broken the engage- 
ment.” 


Chrissy trotted along the three-mile 
stretch of road between the Ashley 
homestead and the town, Sibylla’s letter 
tucked in her boson. Anon she skipped 
and laughed at the intoxicating thought 
of the beautiful gray coat athome. She 
drew in great breaths of the sweet early 
summer air, and trumpeted shrilly in im- 
itation of the elephant she had seen at 
the circus. Her heart was filled with 
the very joy of living, and she knew 
nothing of the heavy tidings she bore in 
the bosom of her pink frock. 

She longed to chase butterflies through 
a wood, like that lovely little girl in the 
story Miss Letty had read to her. She 
looked to left and right, but saw no but- 
terflies. A little way ahead were two cows 
grazing by the roadside. Cows were 
not butterflies, but Chrissy must chase 
something, and the cows were at hand. 
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“ Hi, yi!” she cried shrilly, and ran 
down the dusty road, at every few steps 
leaping high in the air. ‘ Hoo, hoo!” 
she roared, like a lion. It was great 
fun. The placid animals lumbered heav- 
ily along before her, but not fast enough 
for Chrissy. She had taken Sibylla’s 
letter from her bosom for greater secur- 
ity when she began to run, and now 
held it in her hand. 

“Woo, woo! it’s wild beastes after 
you!” she shouted. One big, dun-col- 
ored cow rebelled at a further chase, 
and turning out tried to climb the bank 
by the roadside. ‘“ Shoo!” cried Chris- 
sy, in hot pursuit, waving her hands. 

The desperate animal turned and made 
down the bank directly toward the girl. 
“Go ’way, go way!” she howled, and 
Sibylla’s letter fell to the roadside on a 
choice spot of moist earth, just where, 
a second later, a heavy bovine hoof 
pressed it into the mud. 

Chrissy instantly forgot her own ter- 
ror, and the shriek, ending in a sob of 
rage, which she uttered, was more dread- 
inspiring than any of her previous im- 
itations of wild animals. 

“Oh, you harv’ble beast—yo’ great 
foot cn my beau’ful letter! Look at it, 
all cove’d wi’ nasty mud! Ican’t nevah, 
nevah take it like that, an’ I was so 
happy jes’ now!” She burst into a 
passion of tears. “What will I do—I 
might jes’ as well run away from home. 
I nevah can face Miss S’bylla. Oh, I 
wish they thrashed niggahs now—I jes’ 
wish Miss S’bylla would thrash me tell 
I couldn’ stan’.” 

She trudged slowly 
homeward, still sob- 
bing miserably and tak- 
ing a poor consolation 
in the thought that 
“p’raps Miss S’bylla’d 
write it over ag’in—she 
writes so quick ’n so 
beau’ful.” 

Some black clouds 
were gathering in the 
west and there was a 
muttering of distant 
thunder, but Chrissy 
feared only Sibylla’s 
frown. She heard a 
sound of horse’s hoofs 
behind her, and look- 
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ing around beheld a sight which made 
her heart leap for joy. Captain Julien 
Booth was riding slowly up the road to- 
ward the Ashley house. 

“Now Miss S’bylla kin tell him he’- 
self,” thought the child, “‘an’ he won’t 
need the lettah. But shell ax me fo’ 
it,” she thought, the next instant. “I'd 
better run home an’ ’fess it all; I kin 
get there befo’ Cap’n Booth if I run 
fas’.” 

Then the prospect of immediately 
facing Sibylla with her dread confession 
overpowered the girl. ‘’Tain’t no use,” 
she muttered as she dropped back into 
a walk ; “I might jes’ as well die.” 


Captain Julien Booth had risen at 
dawn and had spent the morning rid- 
ing slowly through country lanes medi- 
tating on the step he was about to 
take. 

“It may be the act of a brave man or 
of a coward,” he had said to himself a 
score of times that day. 

When in the early spring he asked 
Sibylla Ashley to marry him, he loved 
her passionately, or thought he did. 
He loved her so no longer, or believed 
he did not. The charm of her wonder- 
ful beauty was as potent as ever ; but 
the imperiousness of her manner, the 
directness of her speech which had so 
fascinated him at first, had ended by 
making him uneasy. She had been so 
accustomed to homage and obedience 
from every one, that he feared she would 
exact from him more than he could 
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give. He had a growing fear that she 
was lacking in womanly tenderness. 
He had ended in believing that they 
would be miserable together, and had 
made up his mind to tell her so and to 
abide by her decision. 

In the woods that morning he had 
gone over all that he would say. He had 
prepared for every consequence of his 
determination—for her bitter scorn, for 
her cool contempt, for her superb, dis- 
dainful silence and for—but no, that 
thought was dismissed at once. The 
man did not live for whom Sibylla Ash- 
ley would shed a tear. 

Then he had laughed aloud at this re- 
hearsal of a tragedy—the slaying of 
their happy love life. Booth rehears- 
ing Othello is not absurd, but Othello 
rehearsing himself ! 

He would tell her that he was ready 
to stand by his promise; and then 
he tried to imagine the look in 
Sibylla Ashley’s eyes when a man told 
her, in effect, that he did not want her 
but would take her if she insisted. 

That flash of lightning which almost 
blinded him as he reached the Ashley 
gate was pale in comparison. 

For a moment he thought of riding 
by. He wanted to postpone the inter- 
view—he needed more time for thought. 

Then he threw his head up and his 
shoulders back as he turned his horse 
and rode through the gate. 

“It is the act of a brave man or of a 
coward ; I shall not make it the act of a 
coward,” he said. 





After Sibylla had been left alone she 
sat for a while and wondered how Ju- 
lien would receive her letter. Perhaps 
he would come out in the evening. She 
hoped he would not. Sibylla wanted to 
hear no entreaties, she dreaded a scene. 
It would be so much better if Julien 
would write her a sorrowful, manly note 
and accept her decision. Then they 
could meet after that as friends. Of 
course, he would be unhappy for a long 
time, she expected that. It made Si- 
bylla herself feel a little sad, now that 
it was done. But that would soon 
pass. 

She wondered how far Chrissy was 
on the road, and if Julien would be at 
the hotel when she arrived. She went 


down-stairs and walked on the lawn as 
far as the gate, where she had so often 
parted from him. She saw the rain- 
clouds gathering and returned to her 
room. She tried to read but could not. 
She heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
below the window and looking out her 
lips turned pale. Julien was riding up 
the drive. He must have galloped all 
the way from the town, she said, as she 
hurried from the window to her mirror. 


Julien threw his bridle to Absalom, 
who was hopping about on one foot 
before the door. In the hall he met 
Letty, who with scared eyes told him 
that Sibylla was at home, and ran up- 
stairs to warn her sister. 

When Sibylla entered he was at the 
window. She closed the door and 
stood looking at him in silence. The 
color had not yet returned to her cheeks, 
and Julien, she saw, was very pale. For 
a long moment they stood looking into 
each other’s eyes. 

“Will you not give me your hand, 
Sibylla,” Julien said at last in a voice 
unlike his own. 

“Why should I not do so?” she said 
kindly, and advancing placed her hand 
in his. 

“Perhaps after to-day, Sibylla, you 
will never give me your hand again, for 
the words I have come to say to you are 
surely the hardest that man can speak 
to woman.” 

She drew her hand away quickly. 

“Do not say them then,” she said with 
all her old imperiousness—“I forbid 
you !”—then in an altered voice: “ Ju- 
lien, I have been a weak or a wicked 
woman, perhaps, but remember I am a 
proud woman. I know all that you 
have to say. Don’t reproach me.” 

The last words fell upon ears which 
were numbed by the preceding sen- 
tence. “Don’t reproach me.” He 
stared hard at where she stood, look- 
ing at him with kindly, sorrowful eyes ; 
then sank trembling upon a chaif. She 
had read what was in his mind the in- 
stant she entered the room. What a 
marvellous sympathy existed between 
them! She was making his task easy, 
but oh, how doubly hard ! 

“How long have you known this, 
Sibylla ?” he asked after a while. 
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“How long? How can I measure it 
by time ?” she said with a touch of impa- 
tience. ‘“ It was days, weeks ago that I 
became conscious of that indefinable 
something which had come between 
us. I felt that we were growing farther 
apart, and I tried to draw myself nearer 
you. Yes, I tried. But even when I 
was most affectionate, even when you 
held me closest, I felt it most strongly 
—oh, miserable sham and pretence ; 
Julien, why do you make me speak of it?” 

“Sibylla, it was not sham and pre- 
tence—it was real—while it lasted it 
was true.” 

“ Think so if you can ; even truth has 
its phases and mutations I suppose.” 
Then she added more gently, “I want 
you to believe the best of me.” 

Captain Booth bent his head and 
covered his eyes with his hand. He 
attempted to speak, but only succeeded 
in making a sound like a groan. 

Sibylla rose and stood beside him. 
* Julien,” she said, “I am not wont to 
speak slightingly of myself, but I am 
not the woman to make you happy. 
All my life I have been humored and in- 
dulged. I should have demanded much 
from you and should not have been 
satisfied with less”—his very thought. 
“Somewhere there is another woman 
who will make you a better wife than 
| Sg 

“Not that—Sibylla—think anything 
but that—I swear there is no other 
woman !” 

“Not now; but there will be one 
day, of course.” 

He was silent a moment. “You do 
not despise me, Sibylla?” he asked in a 
low voice. 

“ Despise you—despise you, Julien ?” 
She touched his hair softly. “I honor 
and respect you more than any man I 
ever knew.” 

Captain Booth raised his head and 
gazed at her with adoring eyes. Then, 
as he continued to look upward into her 
calm, lovely face, he slid slowly from 
his chair and fell on his knees before 
her. He bent his head, and taking the 
hem of her robe tenderly and as though 
it were a sacred thing, he raised it to 
his lips. Then he stood up, took a 
few steps backward, with head inclined, 
and was gone. 
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It was a beautiful, triumphant ending 
to the interview she had so dreaded, 
and it satisfied Sibylla Ashley. As the 
door closed behind Julien she sudden- 
ly realized that the rain was falling in 
torrents. Could she, after that mag- 
nificent exit, call after him to get an 
umbrella from the rack, but to be 
careful not to take the heavy black silk 
one because it was her grandfather’s, 
and he never lent it? How ridicu- 
lous ! 

Swiftly she crossed the room and 
opened the door. “Julien, I cannot 
let you go in the rain,” she said. 

Captain Booth was at the front-door. 
He did not trust himself to speak, but 
waved his hand without turning his 
head. The door closed behind him, a 
tremendous clap of thunder shook the 
house. Sibylla ran back into the par- 
lor, threw herself upon a sofa and burst 
into tears. 


Julien walked rapidly toward the 
barn after his horse. He heard a pat- 
ter of bare feet and became aware that 
a small colored girl was running beside 
him trying to hold a big gingham um- 
brella over his head. 

“You're never goin’ to ride out in 
this rain, Cap’n Booth,” cried Absalom 
from the hayloft as Julien entered the 
barn-door. 

The young man stood for a long time 
staring out at the brilliant green of the 
dripping shrubbery, underneath which 
the chickens, ruffled and sullen, were 
huddled. He looked down into Chris- 
sy’s swollen face and brimming eyes, 
and wondered vaguely if she was crying 
because she was sorry for him. Then he 
looked up at the leaden, streaming sky 
and tried to imagine what his life was 
going to be like without Sibylla Ashley. 
, Of what noxious hellebore or 
nightshade had he drunk that he fan- 
cied her lacking in tenderness ?—this 
glorious, beautiful woman whom he had 
just renounced, and whom, he knew 
now, he loved with all his soul. 

He darted out into the rain again 
and strode back to the house. Chrissy 
still ran at his side. He pushed the 
front-door open. The sound of his 
footsteps on the hall floor was drowned 
by the fury of the storm. He heard 
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Letty’s voice, and then Sibylla’s. She 
was sobbing. 

“T sent him away in the rain, Letty. 
, He behaved so beautifully—so 
nobly. I did not think it could be 
so hard.” 

“Don’t ery, dear,” said Letty. “It is 
better so, since you do not love him.” 

“ But—but—I do love him: I didn’t 
know how much till now that I have 
lost him forever.” 

The door opened softly, and Julien 
stood within the room. Sibylla was 
lying on the sofa, her face buried in the 
pillows. Letty stood beside her, hold- 
ing her hand. She dropped it with a 
start as she saw Julien, who held up a 
warning finger. 

“Don’t go away, Letty!” sobbed Si- 
bylla, and then using almost the words of 
Egypt's miserable and deserted queen, 
“ Don’t talk to me—just pity me!” 

She reached out gropingly to take 
Letty’s hand again. Sweet Letty simply 
faded out of the room, and it was Julien’s 
hand that Sibylla clasped. 

‘Letty, I know he will ne—never 
come back! He said hardly a word, but 


| 
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‘Let’ us never speak of it again.” 
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looked so mi—miserable! How tight 
you are holding my hand—you hurt me, 
Letty |” 

She suddenly sat upright. Julien was 
kneeling beside her, his arm was around 
her waist. A sob was trembling on her 
lips. There must be an outlet ; a fit of 
hysterical, undignified weeping if she 
pushed him away, and there was his 
shoulder waiting for her head, so com- 
fortable, so restful a haven. Before she 
realized it, and by no volition of hers, 
yet with no resistance, her face was 
buried there, Julien’s cheek pressed 
against her own, and his arms held her 
close. 

“T could not give you up, my dar- 
ling,” he whispered. 

“And I cannot let you go,” she said, 
between her sobs. 


The storm was passing, and there 
were already glimpses of the sun behind 
the low-hanging clouds. The lower 
part of the house was very still. Mur- 
mured, fragmentary phrases of the talk 
of the two lovers penetrated to the hall, 
where a ridiculous little figure in a 
muddy pink frock lin- 
gered near the parlor- 
door. 

“I guess the trouble’s 
*bout all over,” thought 
Chrissy. . 

“It has brought us 
nearer together, Julien,” 
she heard Sibylla say, 
“and I shall always hold 
this day blessed ; but let 
us never speak of it 
again.” 

“Never again, my Si- 
bylla,” Julien’s voice made 
answer. 

“Dis lettah’s no good 
now,” soliloquized Chris- 
sy, as she drew the soiled 
and crumpled envelope 
from her pocket. “It ’ud 


jes’ make mo’ trouble if 
I hand it ovah. Dey 
don’t want dat mattah 
talked about no mo’, an’ 
Tain’ goin’ to bring it up. 
Tll jes’ go an’ put de ole 
fing in de kitchen fire.” 







































































By C. F. Lester 


So! you’re ready? Well, here goes ; 
Ah, you’ve struck the thing precisely! 
(Trust a girl to find a pose 
That will suit her nicely.) 


No, you needn’t fix your hair,— 
*Twould be spoiled by being neater. 


(What a charming dimple there ; 
Nothing could be sweeter!) 


Yes, you'd better look this way,— 
What a wretched pencil this is! 

(See the twinkling sunbeams play 
In her eyes abysses! ) 


Now for paints and brushes ; so,— 
Yes, it’s getting on quite finely ; 

With a pose so charming, though,— 
(Don’t she smile divinely ! ) 


Now the lips—a touch of rose ; 
—Heavens! that was Indian yellow! 


(Who could paint, with eyes like those 
Gazing at a fellow?) 
Eh ?—“ the sketch?” —(What makes me blush ?) 
Oh—I—stopped to think a minute. 
Yes, the eyes ;—(Great Scott, that brush 
Had some gamboge in it!) 


Pshaw ! I'll stop,—no use to try! 
What, you “think it very pretty?” 
Nay, it’s bad, you can’t deny, 
But ‘twas your fault, Kitty ; 


For, though ’tis so poorly done, 
Pray, sweet Kitty, be reminded 

When one tries to paint the sun, 
One must needs get blinded. 








GREAT SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 
By Albert L. Parkes 


XI 


N opera as well as in commerce, de- 
| mand begets supply ; and when the 

Wagnerian Mecca known as Bay- 
reuth needed a Brunhilde, St. George, a 
small market town in Styria, provided 
the desired exponent in Amalia Fried- 
rich Materna, who will shortly celebrate 
her semi-centennial birthday. Amalia’s 
father taught school and loved music, 
in proof of which he played skilfully 
upon several instruments to keep the 
family pot boiling, while Amalia, in her 
ninth year, sang in the choir of the little 
village church, where her sweet voice 
filled the local peasantry with pleasur- 
able pride. 

The death of her father dashed all 
hope of the girl’s being able to pay for 
requisite musical tuition, as Gentiluomo, 
the Vienna vocal professor, who had 
been selected for her teacher, estimated 
his services at a fabulous value. Thrown 
upon her own resources, and aided by 
her brother, a schoolmaster at St. Peter, 
in Upper Styria, she sang in church and 
cultivated her lovely contralto voice, al- 
though she preferred to sing soprano 
music. Finally Czernitz, the manager of 
the Gritz Theatre, gave Amalia the cov- 
eted chance, and she sang in Suppe’s 
“Flotte Burche” for the munificent sal- 
ary of about $8 a month, but her suc- 
cess caused him to double her salary for 
that season. 

It was here she met and married the 
well-known actor Karl Friedrich, and 
together they settled in Vienna. While 
in the Austrian capital Materna sang 
in all sorts of comic operas until her 
twenty-first year, when the great maestro 
Esser heard her sing E/vira’s grand aria 
in “Don Giovanni.” That settled Mme. 
Materna’s artistic future. She was en- 
gaged at the Vienna Opera House to 
sing the music of the Yury in “ Armi- 
da,” and later on scored a great hit at 
the Kiirntnerthor Theatre as Selika in 
“L’Africaine.” Her next success was in 


the part of Amelia in “Tl Ballo in Masch- 


era,” and, finally, she was awarded the 
prima donna’s laurel in the shape of a 
three years’ engagement for her splendid 
realization of the rdle of Leonora -in 
Beethoven’s “ Fidelio.” 

It was at this period that Richard 
Wagner's so-called music of the future 
provoked much discussion in artistic cir- 
cles. The term “music of the future ” 
has little more than sound to commend 
it, for the reason that music is always 
music, and is, like Truth, without any 
past, present, or future. Melody is the 
essence of music, and until Wagner's 
advent had been utilized to portray all 
the human emotions ; especially when 
the music was sung in operatic form. 
The new dogma reversed all melodic 
traditions by making the voice subor- 
dinate to the instrumentation instead of 
employing the orchestra to aid the voice 
as an accompaniment. Wagner evi- 
dently sought to surpass his master, 
Carl Von Weber, who founded the ro- 
mantic school of music ; but, while Wag- 
ner’s orchestration is wonderful, he is 
deficient in melodious inspiration, and 
his works are not likely to cause the 
melodic composers to be forgotten. 

Mme. Materna made a surpassing 
Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” at the Vienna 
Opera House, at the time that Richard 
Woagner was preparing his “ Niebelung- 
en Ring ” series for presentation at Bay- 
reuth, and when he heard the prima 
donna sing for the first time, he ex- 
claimed : “ Thank God! I have found 
my Brunhilde.” 

Mme. Materna accompanied the com- 
poser of the Trilogy to London, and 
sang in the 1877 Wagner concerts, and 
at the Bayreuth Festival she created a 
great furore by her lung power, for 
lung power is a necessary staple of the 
Trilogy. As Valentina in “ The Hugue- 
nots,” Donna Anna in “Don Giovan- 
ni,’ Medea, and Aida, this artist made a 
sensation throughout Germany, where 
the breadth, beauty, and quality of her 
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voice now placed her foremost among 
the great singers of this century. 

During the German opera seasons, 
under direction of Mr. Edmund Stan- 
ton, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Mme. Materna sang very 
profitably for herself, if not for the di- 
rection, but she was no longer in the 
prime of early womanhood. It is un- 
fortunate that the best artists on the 
German operatic stage combine physical 
bulk with marked lung power, because 
these qualities are fatal to all romantic 
illusions ; and those who saw the tenor 
Niemann, and other leading German 
singers at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
will recall their solid, matter-of-fact ap- 
pearance when acting as lovers in any 
of the operas. Yet, despite her em- 
phatic physical proportions, Mme. Ma- 
terna stands alone as the grandest clas- 
sical singer on the German operatic 
stage. 


A PRIMA DonNa’s professional career 
entails long journeys by land and sea, 
together with frequent changes of hab- 
itation, because her professional §ser- 
vices are in demand at places widely 
apart, and then only for limited periods 
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and at long intervals. Therefore, while 
somewhat of a Bohemian in her general 
mode of life, she is an object of tempo- 
rary admiration, and an expensive artistic 
luxury to all people of culture and re- 
finement. Always on the move, her 
travels enable her to acquire much prac- 
tical knowledge of the world, and also 
to witness, and often to participate in, 
many rare and picturesque incidents in 
every-day life. 

An iateresting example of a prima 
donna’s migratory lot is furnished by 
the varied experiences of Adeline Gau- 
tier, who, near the close of the first 
half of the century, was born in Bres- 
lau, Germany, where her French parents 
were thereby delayed while on their re- 
turn to France from a professional tour 
of Russia. Soon after reaching their 
home in Paris the little stranger re- 
vealed so much lung power of sympa- 
thetic quality that her father resolved 
to cultivate her voice, inspired by the 
ambitious hope that possibly, at some 
future day, his daughter’s name might 
glisten among other bright stars in the 
operatic firmament. 

Some years later, and in furtherance 
of this desire, both father and child 
applied themselves to study and prac- 
tice with such satisfactory results that 
at fourteen the young candidate for 
lyric honors was installed as an eléve 
of the Paris Conservatory, of which 
Auber, the celebrated composer, was at 
the head; while M. Roger, the famous 
tenor, who lost his arm by an accidental 
shot while hunting, devoted himself to 
developing the young girl’s vocal gifts. 
Meanwhile the student had captured 
the grand prix de lopéra, and she made 
her début under the nom du thédtre of 
Mile. Murio-Celli, at the Théitre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, in ‘‘ Le Lange d’une 
Nuit dEkté,” as the The Queen ; which 
achievement she followed by appearing 
as the jaunty heroine of Auber’s “Le 
Domino Noir” and “ La Siréne.” 

The Teatro Grand Orient, Madrid, 
was next the scene of Mlle. Adeline’s 
triumph as Isabella, with Mme. Gaz- 
zaniga in Meyerbeer’s ‘Roberto Il 
Diavolo,” and as Gilda in Verdi’s “ Rig- 
oletto,” with the great Mongini as The 
Duke. 

Then followed a term at the Italian 
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Mme. Murio-Celli, 


Photograph by Falk, New York. 


Opera House, Saragossa, Spain, in 
* Ernani,” “La Traviata,” and “Il Tro- 
vatore,” to much popularity, after which 
the young singer visited Italy, and con- 
quered the Genoese by her sympathetic 
voice and intense dramatic action. 
Later on, at The Royal Opera House, 
Turin, the new prima donna sang The 
Druid Priestess in “ Norma” for thirty- 
five consecutive nights, and proceeded 
to Udine, where she interpreted the 
heroines of Verdi’s ‘‘ Macbeth,” Doni- 
zetti’s ‘“ Parisina,” and Rossini’s “Il 
Barbiere,” at the Grand Theatre. 

A year later found this versatile 
artist at the Theatre Naum, Constanti- 
nople, with Signor Arditi as maestro ; 
and the charm of her voice and perfect 
method of her singing caused the 
Sultan, Abdul Medjid, to appoint her 


as court singer, while her popularity 
with the Osmanlis, and the large emol- 
uments of the position, induced her to 
remain in the city of the Golden Horn 
for two consecutive years. 

It was here that the prima donna saw 
Turkish life as it was in the sixties, 
when the nammehram (Command of 
the Prophet) divided the house of a 
Moslem into the haaremlik, from which 
all male guests are excluded, and the 
selamlik, where the husband can enjoy 
all the ‘‘ stag” parties he cares to enter- 
tain. The Turks are separatists in 
their social lives, and in all mosques, 
theatres, horse-cars, and ferry-boats, 
special places are provided exclusively 
for women. 

Mlle. Murio-Celli discovered little dif- 
ference between Turkish and European 
ladies in their home mode of dressing, 
but on the street, the gauze or lace 
yashmak (veil) must conceal the lower 
half of the face. She says: ‘ Fatima 
Sultana explained to me that the ‘Haz- 
retti’ (Holy) Prophet commanded the 
women to cover their faces to avoid the 
sin of temptation, except in the privacy 
of their homes.” 

This veil barricade of the mouth, lips, 
and teeth is an obstacle to love at first 
sight, but Moslem girls are enabled to 
dispense with that sort of love making 
by utilizing the good offices of the koja 
karis (match-making mothers), who do 
all the courting and engaging acts, re- 
gardless of the feelings and inclinations 
of those exclusively affected by such 
action. 

Among the professional duties of a 
court singer are those of singing at 
the palace entertainments and supervis- 
ing the vocal education of the royal 
family. In Turkey these duties are 
somewhat arduous, as the Sultan’s 
harem contains three hundred lovely 
students, for whom concerts are occa- 
sionally given at the hall of the harem 
in the Imperial Palace. 

Mile. Murio-Celli relates that the 
home: of Constantinople’s — selected 
“ three hundred ” is spacious and luxur- 
ious ; it comprises a number of large 
salons with gorgeously rugg’d floors, 
each salon being encircled by divans 
upholstered in richly embroidered silks 
and damasks. These salons are so ar- 
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ranged that the sleeping compartments, 
of modest size and adorned with mas- 
sive draperies, afford room in the centre 
for the women to sit while singing and 
playing their mandolins and guitars, 
and also pianos. 

Each one of these wards of the Sul- 
tan is picturesquely robed in a ghynm- 
lek, or shirt of white gauze, with loose 
sleeves, covered by a long gown of rich 
material surmounting the traditional 
baggy trousers. The gown is sumptu- 
ously embroidered, and is gathered in 
at the waist by a brightly tinted silken 
sash, with bow and golden tassels falling 
on the right hip. To complete their 
attire, the harem occupants wear rich 
vests and small, sleeveless, red, blue, or 
green plush or velvet jackets. These 
jackets are heavily braided with gold 
bullion, and when worn, the entaari, or 
gown, is dispensed with. 

This costume is topped off by a rich 
crimson velvet and jewelled cap, set 
jauntily on the head, while the feet are 
encased in scarlet, or yellow morocco, 
flat-soled slippers with pin-point toes ; 
the instep being adorned with bright- 
colored velvet pompons. Whenever the 
Sultan visits the harem, the girls are 
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seated around the floor on divans, and 
should the Sultan let his kerchief fall, it 
is accepted as a special mark of royal 
notice. 

There is also a theatre in the palace 
where Italian opera is given, and Mlle. 
Murio-Celli states that the belles of the 
harem are seated in boxes, where they 
are screened from the gaze of man by 
fine wire nettings stretched in front of 
each loge. Mile. Murio-Celli’s term 
here having ended, Abdul Medjid, as a 
token of his esteem, and that of Fatima 
Sultana, his favorite daughter, invested 
the departing prima donna with the 
“Star of Shefakat,” represented by a 
pretty jewel, to be worn on the left 
shoulder. 

Mile. Murio-Celli’s farewell appear- 
ance was made as the Druid Priestess 
in “Norma.” A fac-simile of the pro- 
gramme is given herewith. 

From Constantinople to the Royal 
Theatre, Athens, was the next stage, 
and after a prosperous term in the 
Greek capital, in 1864, Mlle. Murio- 
Celli sailed for the City of Mexico, where 
she was enthusiastically received, and 
whence she came to New York. 

While here she engaged for a tour of 
the West with Mr. Jacob Grau, whose 
Italian company included Mme. Gaz- 
zaniga and other renowned artists ; 
but it was not a financial “go,” and 
Mademoiselle retired from the company 
at Chicago. Here she became the wife of 
M. Ravin d’Elpeux, then Italian Consul 
at that city, and shortly afterward the 
prima donna resolved to bid adieu to 
travelling, and came to New York, 
where she at once established a vocal 
conservatory, from which Emma Juch, 
Marie Engle, and other well-known 
singers have successfully graduated. 


Wuen Napoleon III. was in the zenith 
of his power, Paris was the pivotal cen- 
tre of grand, as well as of comic, opera, 
but French opéra comique is a very dif- 
ferent species of stage entertainment 
from that classified in this country as 
comic opera. In France there is this 
distinction between grand and comic 
operas : one is massive in form and deals 
with tragedy ; while the other consists of 
comedy pure and simple, in which there 
is no horseplay, or pot-house witticism. 
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What we know as comic opera corre- 
sponds to what the French call opéra 
bouffe. “The Barber of Seville,” “ Mar- 
tha,” “Fra Diavolo,” and compositions 
of that calibre are graded as opéras 
comiques, and these, of necessity, de- 
mand singers of the first class for their 
interpretation. 

Among the many prima donnas who 
challenged critical attention at the 
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ardor of her most feverish admirers. 
Although it is the ambition of leading 
singers to wear a wedding-ring, it is 
rare that their first hymeneal ventures 
prove to be satisfactory. For exam- 
ple: Malibran, Bosio, Frezzolini, Grisi, 
Lucca, Trebelli, Marie Heilbron, and 
Madame Patti eagerly severed their first 
matrimonial bonds, and in many in- 
stances the second assumption of wife- 





Marie Roze. 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Paris Opéra Comique during the sec- 
ond empire was Marie Roze, a very 
beautiful girl and a native of Paris, but 
of English parentage. In addition to 
her vocal and facial charms, Mlle. Roze 
was possessed of a statuesque form, 
great intellectuality, and graceful car- 
riage. These gifts and acquisitions se- 
cured for the young singer critical 
praise and popular enthusiasm. For a 
long time Mlle. Roze had the swell 
youths of the French capital at her 
feet, but it leaked out during this pe- 
riod that she had become the wife of a 
wealthy young Englishman named Per- 
kins ; and while at the time the story 
lacked confirmation, it dampened the 


hood brought them much coveted do- 
mestic happiness. After many moons 
Mile. Roze regretted her unfortunate 
choice, and once again resumed the 
blessings of single life, meanwhile 
reigning as the Opéra Comique’s beau- 
tiful queen of song. 

Subsequently she visited Italy to 
benefit by the customary professional 
routine of study and public hearings, 
and having successfully accomplished 
the object of her journeyings, returned 
to la belle Paris, to become again the 
rage at the Opéra Comique. While 
here her talent attracted the notice of 
Baron Haussmann, the creator of the 
magnificent Paris boulevards, and as his 
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protégée she made great progress in lyric 
art ; besides, it was the Parisian sub rosa 
belief that the Baron was indebted to 
Mile. Roze for many wise suggestions 
as to scope and plans for the beautifica- 
tion of these now famous avenues. 

It was in 1872 that Colonel J. H. 
Mapleson secured the Parisian favorite 
for his London Italian opera company, 
which included Nilsson, Titiens, Mari- 
mon, Di Murska, Trebelli, Scalchi, Ag- 
nesi, Campanini, Fancelli, and Foli. 
Mile. Roze proved to be quite a card in 
the florid works of Bellini, Rossini, 
Auber, and Boieldieu, as a result of 
which she was engaged by her manager 
for several seasons. At the close of 1873 
she became conspicuous for her admi- 
rable creation of the Queen to Mme, 
Nilsson’s Hditha, in Balfe’s “Tl Talis- 
mano,” and in 1876 Mile. Roze toured 
Ireland and England with Titiens, Val- 
leria, Di Murska, Emma Abbott, and 
Trebelli as her associates in Italian op- 
era. The ensuing autumn found the 
prima donna in New York as a leading 
member of Her Majesty’s Opera Com- 
pany at the Academy of Music, where, 
during the term, she duplicated her 
previous success as the Queen, in “Il 
Talismano.” 

While she was here I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mlle. Roze as Mrs. 
Henry Mapleson, at the home of Dr. 
Valentine Mott, and her naiveté, lovely 
presence, and charming manner ac- 
counted fully for her magnetism with 
opera audiences. 

From here Marie Roze went on a tour 
with Colonel Mapleson’s company, in 
which Miss Minnie Hauck played the 
title réle in “Carmen,” and also the 
Cherubino to Mme. Roze’s Suzanna in 
“Le Nozze di Figaro ;” and, asI related 
in these columns two months ago in writ- 
ing of Minnie Hauck, these rival sing- 
ers made matters exceedingly pleasant 
and vividly active for Colonel Mapleson. 

During this tour Marie Roze created 
the rdle of Margherita in Boito’s “ Mef- 
istofele,” at Stetson’s Globe Theatre, 
Boston, and commanded  unstinted 
praise for her superb interpretation of 
that difficult character. On the return 
of the company to the New York Acad- 
emy of Music, Mme. Roze scored another 
hit by her fine performance of Leonora 
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in Donizetti’s “ La Favorita,” and also 
by the chic she revealed in portraying 
several heroines of French comic opera. 
The season in New York proved to be 
so gratifying in its financial and artistic 
results that after another term at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, London, Mme. Roze 
returned to this city as the principal of 
a high-class English opera organization. 
An extended tour of the principal cities 
to San Francisco and the Pacific coast 
convinced the prima donna that there 
was more glory than money in English 
opera, so she returned to England, wiser 
in experience, if lighter in pocket. Un- 
happily, for reasons not published, Mr. 
Henry Mapleson and Marie Roze sepa- 
rated, and it was not long after that 
Laura Schirmer, a young and talented 
New York singer, became Mrs. Maple- 
son. 

In the summer of 1886, during the 
Italian opera season at Drury Lane, Lon- 
don, the late Sir Augustus Harris, the 
impresario, invited Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to witness a performance of 
“Carmen,” in which Mme. Marie Roze 
portrayed the wayward cigarette girl. 
The opera was followed by a sumptuous 
banquet to the distinguished American 
guest, given beneath a large silken 
canopy in the foyer of the theatre. 

The Autocrat desired to be intro- 
duced to the prima donna, but Sir 
Augustus informed him that it would 
take the singer at least half an hour to 
exchange her stage costume for one 
more befitting a social function. The 
wee hours of morning were approach- 
ing, and Dr. Holmes, evidently un- 
equal to making a night of it, ex- 
claimed: “Never mind the dress!” so 
a few minutes later the captivating 
Carmen was seated beside him, and 
her picturesque appearance in the 
midst of a black-coated assemblage and 
her conversational brightness made the 
oceasion so thoroughly enjoyable that 
the venerable poet seemed to have for- 
gotten that tempus is fugity. 

At present Marie Roze resides in 
London, and is duplicating the expe- 
riences of many singers in laboring 
to impart to younger voices the pol- 
ish that can only be attained by long 
practice, guided by competency and ex- 
perience. 
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By George Montfort Simonson 


VERYBODY talks weather. After 

a couple of acquaintances have 

exchanged greetings the conver- 
sation slips naturally into a discussion 
of meteorological conditions. In nau- 
tical and agricultural circles it is a 
subject of importance, because bread 
and butter depend on wind and rain, 
and from time immemorial the pro- 
fane sea-dog and the pious country 
deacon have been equally revered as 
weather prophets. But in the city 
the interest in atmospheric conditions 
is scarcely less universal. When it 
storms the merchant’s clerk expects 
few customers and a cantankerous em- 
ployer. When it threatens the minister 
lays aside the sermon he has just written 
and dusts off an old one from the garret, 
while he wonders aloud to his good 


wife why folk will stay at home on a 
rainy Sunday. Few are the social joys 
that may not be marred by a wetting, 
and some persons, especially among the 
old, actually feel ominous pains when a 
storm is coming on. 

Thus conversation on the weather has 
in it an element of real politeness, be- 
cause it shows an interest in the happi- 
ness and comfort of others. And then 
it is a pre-eminently safe topic. Two 
men may disagree on the silver question, 
and be provoked to thoughts of murder 
by references to the higher criticism, 
but discussion about the weather breaks 
no hearts. That is the reason it is so 
popular. There was a man once who 
built up a reputation for extraordinary 
sagacity by avoiding conversation on 
any theme but the weather. He minded 

his own business well and 











Tower of the Manhattan Life Building and Instrument House of the New 


York Weather Observatory. 


had not an enemy in the 
world, and the longest sen- 
tence commonly heard from 
his lips was the hackneyed, 
“Fine weather we are hav- 
ing.” 

In newspaper offices, when 
there seems to be a paucity 
of material in prospect, a 
bright reporter is despatched 
to get up “a funny story” 
about the weather. A city 
reporter usually gets eight 
dollars a column, and there 
is apt to be more fun in it 
for him than for the readers. 
Yet the weakest jest is bal- 
anced by the recognized pub- 
lic interest in the subject, 
and the screed is published 
entire, unless a murder in 
the slums occurs during the 
evening to take its place. 
Many old newspaper men 
hold that to print a column 
about the weather every day 
in the year would be a good 
business stroke, and the 
prominence with which all 
newspapers now display the 
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Mr. Dunn in his Office 


weather indications furnished by the 
Government shows that the tendency is 
more and more to acquaint the public, 
before all else, with the latest informa- 
tion on this most important topic. 

And yet the average man, whether 
clerk or reporter, is wofully ignorant 
about these same Government weather 
predictions. He does not know the 
difference between isobars and _ iso- 
therms, between areas of high and low 
pressure, or even between cyclones and 
tornadoes. He knows ouly in a general 
way that they have “a weather factory,” 
as the newspaper humorist calls it, in 
the Northwest, out of which issue forth 
blizzards and cyclones consigned to 
New York, but that these choice prod- 
ucts of Populistic areas are quite likely 
to switch off over the great lakes or 
peter out half-way across the continent. 
He knows that the Weather Bureau in 
Washington is in some way responsible 
for such failures, but that the fore- 
casters have a plausible way of getting 
out of the scrape every time a reporter 








in the Twenty-first Story. 


tries to fasten the fault wpon them. 
Altogether the average citizen looks on 
the Weather Bureau as a standing joke, 
and yet he carries an umbrella when 
“Old Prob.” predicts rain. 

It must be confessed that recent 
writers, experienced in forecasting, have 
done a good deal to encourage these 
doubts of the utility of the Weather 
Bureau. The latest work on meteor- 
ology, by Professor Thomas Russell, 
United States Assistant Engineer, plainly 
states that the chief use of a weather 
bureau is historical rather than predic- 
tive. “In recent years,” says this au- 
thority, “there has been developed a 
great deal of interest in scientific weather 
observation and prediction. Govern- 
ment weather services have been founded 
in most countries over the world, and 
weather-maps are published daily, show- 
ing the weather over vast areas of coun- 
try, as reported by telegraph. The 
hopes that were once entertained that a 
precise knowledge of coming weather 
could be gained from the weather-map 
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Kinds of Anemometer. 


have not been fully realized. Cases are 
comparatively rare where it can be of 
use in predicting the weather. There 
are not more than six to twelve occa- 
sions in the course of a year for any 
part of the country where successful 
predictions can be made, and for some 
places successful predictions are never 
possible.” 

In order to learn just how efficient 
the Weather Bureau is, and to find out 
how the predictions are made, the writer 
visited the New York Weather Bureau in 
the tower of the Manhattan Life Build- 
ing, the highest location in the lower 
part of the city. Elias B. Dunn, famil- 
iarly known in the daily papers as 
“Farmer” Dunn, is in charge of this 
eyry, and his uniform kindness to re- 
porters and other writers has made his 
name sweet in the land. 

“Weather predictions can be made 
with confidence, and they usually come 
out true,” said Mr. Dunn. “The per- 
centage of successful predictions is from 
eighty-five to ninety-five during a whole 
year. For shorter periods a hundred 
per cent. of successful forecasting is not 
at all unusual. Itis as near being an 
exact science as anything can be, because 
it is founded on observation and experi- 
ence. You must remember that the 


United States Weather Bureau was 
founded only twenty-six years ago. 
When it began the country was divided 


into great sections. Here in the East 
there were the North, Middle, and South 
Atlantic groups of States, for which 
separate ‘probabilities’ were announced. 
That was when the Weather Bureau was 
controlled by the War Department. 
Now, under the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s management, forecasts are made 
for each State in the Union. In twenty- 
five great cities throughout the country 
there are what are called local forecast- 
ers, who make predictions for that one 
city. In my own case I succeed or fail 
in my prediction of rain according as 
rain falls into my rain-register outside ; 
so I may say that I predict for a space 
of one foot square. I have sometimes 
announced rain for New York and it 
has rained in Harlem, but not in my 
rain-register down here, and so I have 
had to score myself with a failure. The 
service is improving steadily, and Pro- 
fessor Willis L. Moore, the present head 
of it, is doing all in his power to im- 
prove it and make it acceptable to the 
people.” 

Mr. Dunn then referred briefly to the 
accepted theory of the cause of wind 
movements. An ocean of air, fifty or 
more miles deep, surrounds the world, 
and we mortals creep about like crabs at 
the bottom of it. A flood of hot air con- 
stantly rises from the tropics and over- 
flows the surrounding atmosphere, pass- 
ing on by the sky route toward the poles. 
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What are called winds by the inhabitants 
at the bottom of the aérial sea are the 
eddies and undertow caused by the effort 
of nature to replace the warmer air. 
Thus there is a general exchange of at- 
mosphere always going on between the 
equator and the poles, but instead of 
moving north and south in straight 
currents, the air is cut up into sepa- 
rate masses and deflected into beauti- 
ful curves by the motion of the earth 
around its axis. A volume of air trav- 
elling from the equator toward one of 
the poles continually draws nearer the 
earth’s axis, where the motion is not so 
rapid, and the momentum it brings with 
it gives it a tendency in the direction of 
the earth’s revolution from west to east. 
A volume moving from one of the poles 
toward the equator tends to drag as it 
encounters the increased velocity of the 
earth’s whirl, and to one standing on 
the earth it moves from east to west. 
The same cause which deflects the air 
masses gives them each a revolutionary 
motion like eddies in a river, because 
the portion of them which lies nearest 
the equator is made to move faster than 
any other portion. In the southern hem- 
isphere the edges of the 
air-eddies are whirled east- 
ward, giving the eddies a 
motion like the hands of 
a clock. In the northern 
hemisphere it is the south- 
ern edge that is the more 
accelerated, and the eddies 
revolve in the opposite di- 
rection. 

If the surface of the earth 
were perfectly smooth and 
all of the same substance, 
the business of a weather 
prophet would be only 
about as difficult as keep- 
ing track of the gay cou- 
ples in a crowded ball- 
room. But mountains and 
deserts, lakes and seas, 
come in to upset any sem- 
blance of order in the mo- 
tions of the wind. And 
the clouds which the wind 
carries with it also form 
a factor of uncertainty. 
Wherever on the surface 
of the earth a column of 
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air gets heated, and, rising, bubbles 
over upon the surrounding air, a new 
centre of atmospheric attraction is 
formed. The cooler air all about be- 
gins to swirl toward the partial vacuum. 
If there are clouds in the air, they are 
apt to come in contact with cooler cur- 
rents and drop their moisture as they 
move. That is the genesis of the cy- 
clone, which is simply a storm of great 
extent, revolving more or less rapidly as 
it passes over a continent. The press- 
ure of the air at the centre of a cyclone 
is naturally lightest, being a partial 
vacuum, and the pressure increases 
more or less regularly with each re- 
move from the centre until another at- 
mospheric system is encountered. The 
degrees of heat show a disposition to 
a similar gradation. That is how the 
Weather Bureau is able to locate storms. 
With seventy-six stations scattered over 
this country and Canada, the records 
made by the barometer, thermometer, 
wind-gauge, and rain-register at a given 
hour at each is telegraphed to Wash- 
ington and to about twenty-five other 
important cities, where the information 
is put on maps. Places of equal baro- 
metric pressure are con- 
nected by lines called iso- 
bars, and the areas of low 
pressure are located. 
Places of equal tempera- 
ture are connected by 
dotted lines called iso- 
therms, and hot waves and 
cold waves are located. 
Wind directions are indi- 
cated by arrows, and in 
North America they always 
show a tendency to revolve 
about the centres of low 
pressure in a direction op- 
posite to that taken by the 
hands of a clock. Black 
circles indicate clouds and 
white circles fair weather. 
By comparing one map 
with another the general 
direction of travel of a 
storm or a hot wave is 
noted, and the prediction 
is ventured accordingly. 
Experience shows that 
areas of depression always 
travel across the country 
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from west to east, and that they make 
their exit in most cases at the north- 
east, either over the great lakes or 
along the Atlantic in the direction of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Storms com- 
ing from the Pacific are unable to enter 
the country over the higher ranges of 
the Rocky Mountains. They are forced 
back, and either spend themselves over 
California or make their way northward 
and get in at Montana. There are three 


carry, and also to the barrier imposed 
by the Appalachian system of mountains, 
extending from southwest to northeast. 

The science of predicting the weather 
is thus seen to have a solid basis of fact 
back of it, from which the conclusions 
are drawn. The reason predictions 
sometimes fail is that the wind is the 
most capricious of elements, and has a 
trick of doing the unexpected. “Thou 
hearest the sound thereof but canst not 
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This map gives a graphic representation of the weather conditions over the United States on the evening of May 


27, 1896, the day of the St. Louis tornado, as shown b 


observations taken at Weather Bureau stations at 8 P.M., 


seventy-fifth meridian time. The heavy lines, called isobars, are drawn through points having the same atmospheric 
pressure, as shown by the readi of the barometer, a separate line being drawn for each tenth of an inch in press- 
ure. The dotted lines, called isotherms, are drawn through points having the same temperature, separate lines be- 


ing drawn for each ten de; 


The direction in which the wind is blowing is indicated by the arrow, which is 


grees. 
represented as flying with the wind. The state of the weather is indicated by the symbo!s, which are explained on 


the map. 


The —_ showe an area of low pressure, constituting a well-defined storm, central over eastern Iowa and north- 
nD 


western Ill 


ois, having moved thence during the day from Nebraska and Kansas, where it was central on the morn- 


ing of the 27th. Tornadoes and violent local storms occurred in localities in the southern and eastern portions of 
the general storm area at points marked on the map with a cross. 
These destructive storms were expressly forecast by the Weather Bureau on the morning of the 27th. 


other avenues through which storm 
centres enter the country—Southern 
California, Texas, and Florida. Through 
the first come storms from off the Pa- 
cific ; through the second, storms from 
Mexico which originated on the Pacific ; 
and through the third, occasional storms 
from the West Indies, which merely lash 
the Atlantic coast. The almost uniform 
tendency of storms to the northeast 
may be due in part to the attraction of 
the great lakes for the moisture they 


tell whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth,” is about as true to-day as when 
‘“*Mary’s son walked beneath the palms 
of Palestine.” Sometimes a storm pre- 
dicted for New York is switched off at 
Chicago over the lakes into Canada, ap- 
parently without reason. More often 
the cyclone passes over New York, but 
has lost its force and deposited its 
moisture somewhere along the Ohio or 
in Pennsylvania, and the populace smiles 
because another prediction has failed. 











A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 











Anemometer and Vane. 


Then there is always the element of 
local storms to upset the forecaster’s 
prediction of fair weather. The same 
cause that excites a cyclone, operating 
on a small scale may stir up a very lively 
thunder-storm, and it is not likely that 
the Weather Bureau will ever be able to 
give the precise location of purely local 
storms. ‘ Lightning never strikes twice 
in the same place,” says a proverb. The 
worst kind of thunder-storms, tornadoes, 
are usually predicted in a gen- 
eral way, however. These 
storms invariably form on the 
southeast quadrant of a cyclone 
in our latitudes, and it is owing 
to their force and violence that 
cities are sometimes thrown 
down, and Western churches, 
regardless of the weight of the 
mortgage, are sometimes de- 
posited in adjoining townships. 
It is not the cyclone, but the 
tornado induced by the cyclone, 
that makes cyclone cellars nec- 
essary in the free silver States. 
Suppose the whirl of a cyclone 
is at the rate of a hundred miles 
an hour, and that the cyclone 
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itself is travelling at the rate of twenty- 
five miles. Then the southern edge of 
the cyclone will combine the two mo- 
tions, and will draw in with the cold 
air from the north a quantity of the ad- 
jacent hot air from the south. It is the 
struggle of this hot air to rise that 
causes the destructive whirlwind, accom- 
panied by lightning and hail. Such a 
storm was that which recently levelled a 
part of St. Louis, and the map on oppo- 
site page shows exactly this formation of 
the tornadoes. The St. Louis storm 
was predicted. Most great atmospheric 
changes are predicted. An exception 
was the great blizzard of 1888 in the 


_Eastern States, which took the weather 


sharps by surprise. 

The equipment of a Weather Bureau 
is not difficult of comprehension. Ther- 
mometers and barometers are familiar to 
everybody ; the only peculiarities about 
the Weather Bureau instruments are 
their accuracy and their self-registering 
appliances. The weather- vane was 
known in ancient Athens, but not the 
self-registering weather-vane kept in 
the stations of the Weather Bureau. 
The anemometer is simply a windmill 
with a sort of cyclometer attachment to 
record the number of revolutions. The 
actinometer measures the amount of 
heat received from the sun on a surface 
of definite size in a given time. It con- 
sists of a mercurial thermometer in the 
centre of a brass sphere, around which 
water or chopped ice is kept. The 
temperature within the sphere is uni- 
form, and by letting in a ray of sun- 





The Triple Register, for Recording the Direction and Velocity of the 
Wind, Rainfall, and Sunshine. 
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shine the rise in the thermometer gives 
data for reckoning the sun’s heat- 
ing power. The rain-gauge gathers the 
moisture that falls over a square foot of 
surface into a narrow well, showing a 
depth ten times greater than the amount 
of rainfall, A sunshine-recorder is a 
cylindrical box containing a sensitized 
sheet. The sunshine is admitted through 
a pin-hole, and as long as it shines 
it traces photographically a continuous 
line on the paper. By one turn of the 
screw each day the pin-hole is pushed 
along a quarter of an inch. 

The amount of moisture in the air is 
ascertained by a psychrometer. This in- 
strument consists of a pair of mercu- 
rial thermometers, one of which has a 
wrapping of muslin around its bulb. 
Wet the muslin and revolve the ther- 
mometers while the moisture evaporates ; 
the evaporating cools one of the bulbs, 
and the dryer the air, the greater the 
evaporation and the greater the amount 
of cooling. The difference between the 
readings of the two thermometers gives 
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a basis for estimating the amount of 
moisture in the air. 

The thermometric instruments at the 
New York station are kept out of doors, 
in a little house surrounded with slats 
to let in air, but keep out sunshine. 
Mounted on its tall stilts, it looks like 
some sort of a dove-cot. Above it are 
the weather-vane and the windmill. 
The self-registering barometer is kept 
in Mr. Dunn’s own room on the twenty- 
first floor of the building. The main office 
of the station, with its telegraph instru- 
ments and its self-registering appli- 
ances, connected by electric wires with 
the shelter outside, is on the floor below. 
The most interesting of these self- 
registering instruments records on a 
single sheet the direction and velocity 
of the wind, the amount of rainfall in a 
storm, and the duration of the sunshine 
in fair weather. It runs by clock-work, 
and never makes a mistake. 

Mr. Dunn has a scrap-book in which 
he has collected all the references to 
the Signal Service in magazines and 
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newspapers for years. Here is his pre- 
diction of a flood of the Lower Missis- 
sippi in 1893, and a little after it the 
telegraphic accounts of the occurrence 
of the flood as predicted. Here are jests 
and comic stories too numerous to re- 
count. But the almost universal dis- 
trust of weather forecasts is set forth 
eloquently, if not elegantly, in a short 
newspaper poem, not credited, which 
closes with these words : 


When the weather prophets tell us 
That the snow and rain are through, 


xet your rubbers and umbrellas 
And your mackintoshes, too. 

You will need them on the morrow, 
For as sure as you are born 

You'll discover to your sorrow 
Half a foot of snow at dawn. 


When they write, ‘‘ We are preparing 
For a terrible cyclone,” 

For the caution be not caring ; 
Leave your overcoats alone. 

It’s a million to a feather 
Not a zephyr comes along, 

For these prophets of the weather 
Guess at storms and guess them wrong. 


A RIME OF RAIN 


By Edward A. Uffington Valentine 


Wuar meaning hath the music of the rain, 
Whose pale face glimmers at my window-pane, 
Tuning his lute to many a whispered strain ? 
His moods are manifold. My musings guess 
At curious sorrows and delights no less 

Than such as on the human heart lay stress. 


Romance and mystery his spirit keep; 

I heer him like a timid lover creep, 

Petitioning his lady’s languid sleep; 

Or sigh like Petrarch, to the evening breeze, 
When Laura o'er Ferrara’s terraces, 

Trailed, silken-robed. to wake the heart’s ill-ease. 


Across the morning meadows doth he pass, 
Spilling his silver buckets on the grass, 

A swain that dreameth of his dairy-lass ; 

Or like a sportsman with his panting hound, 
Trampling the golden grain unto the ground, 
The while he follows to the bugle’s sound. 


And oft I hear him pace my midnight roof, 
Like wight that walks his grievous ways aloof, 
His bosom heavy with a sin’s reproof ; 
Betimes he tells his solemn beads of lead 
And, monklike, mutters Aves for the dead, 
That never cease until the dawn be red. 
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XVI.—G. W. MARSTON: FRANK LYNES 


By Rupert Hughes 


music as well as in literature. 
The reportorial manner is doubt- 
less a valuable factor in our day-to-day 
life, and perhaps it is also in music ; in 
the contemporary satiric ballad-mon- 
gery, for instance. But whatever place 
this manner may have in the common 
or (roof-) garden variety of song, it cer- 
tainly argues for permanency even less 
in belles-notes than belles-lettres. It 
is not probable that much, if any, im- 
mortal art matter was originally turned 
out with the definite intention of ap- 
pealing to posterity. Posterity, like to- 
morrow, always gets here too late to 
be of real service. The fault with both 
is their tendency to procrastination. 
Yet, leaving posterity as arbiter out 
of the case, music that aims at real 
worth should certainly contain stuff 


“| imasic is a journalistic style in 


* This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 

osers (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 

. Chadwick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Edgar 8. 
Kelley, H. W. Loomis, and Gerrit Smith. Portraits, 
autographs in fac-simile, and examples of the music of 
the composers have been given in almost every case. 


enough to make a second reading at 
least as enjoyable as the first. But to 
read a newspaper story a second time— ! 
Similarly, the composer that simply 
** dashes his little things off” is liable to 
the fitting punishment of having the 
compliment returned by those that play 
his music. 

The trouble with the journalistic style 
is not so much that it means sensational- 
ism, for while the events it describes may 
be lurid, the style itself is the essence of 
dulness. The trouble is not that the 
grammar is bad, though it is not infre- 
quently so. But the style journalistic 
lacks completeness and polish, embel- 
lishment, climax, exposition, person- 
ality, everything that makes the tell- 
ing perennially interesting even after 
the tale itself is trite. Pure journalistic 
style means banality unalloyed. 

The sin and the sinner should be 
sharply distinguished. The journalist 
may have capabilities far above his 
actual output, but the fact remains that 
under the relentless call for ‘“ more 
copy,” he grinds off only literary ephe- 
merals. The city editor of the music- 
mikers is the music publisher. As the 




















newspaper man prints ten sensations 
in the hope that one will excite enough 
sale to pay for the other nine and leave 
a penny or two for profit’s sweet sake, 
so much the more does the music pub- 
lisher rely on some one work to make 
profitable a whole batch. It is said that 
about one piece of music in twenty pays 
its own way. In consequence, when a 
composer is unfortunate enough to 
make a hit with some tune, his nose is 
condemned to the grindstone. The 
publisher keeps up a tireless din for 
twenty times as much work as is worth 
printing. 

We have musical hacks, sifting a 
paper snowstorm of sheet-music upon 
the already clogged streets in the hope 
that certain flakes may light on weak- 
minded teachers and their gullible girl 
and boy pupils, or upon soft-brained par- 
lor song-renderers and piano-renders. 
Indeed, the object of the journalistic 
composer seems to be that of the skil- 
ful advertiser: to keep thrusting a 
certain name into print until the haunt- 
ridden public shall get a sort of com- 
mercial aphasia, and, on opening its 
mouth to order some other work, shall 
be able to speak only that hideously 
ubiquitous name. 

Among the Americans, whose evident 
abilities are sacrificed to that worst of 
manias, the habitude of printing every- 
thing one writes, Mr. Frank Lynes has 
won a place. That his work usually 
wears the prim look of dignity and 
abstinence from trashiness, and that its 
grammar and other negative qualities 
are generally unimpeachable, only mag- 
nifies the pity of it. So certain news- 
papers, appealing to “the cultured 
classes,” attain a triteness that is more 
oppressing than any less staid triviality. 

Mr. Lynes is still young enough to 
reform, forswear musical journalism, and 
lead a life of usefulness to our national 
school ; poorer, perhaps, he may be, but 
honester to his talents. He was born 
May 16, 1858, at Cambridge, Mass. He 
took up music at the age of ten with 
‘a local teacher, whom he left for the 
New England Conservatory of Music, in 
Boston. After a few years there, he 
came under the tuition of B. J. Lang, 
Esq., the autocrat of musical Boston. 
At Harvard Mr. Lynes took the course 
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of music under Professor J. K. Paine. In 
1883 he began two years of foreign 
music study at the Leipsic Conserva- 
torium, under Reinecke, Bruno Zwint- 


cher, Alfred Richter, and Jadassohn. 
1885 found him again at Boston, where 
he has busied himself since, composing 
and teaching the piano. Among his 
first publications after his return from 
Europe were his popular setting of 
“The Night has a Thousand Eyes” and 
his graceful musical moment to Richard 
Watson Gilder’s exquisite lyric, “ Sweet- 
heart.” 

Mr. Lynes’s work has been altogether 
in the small forms, except for his cantata, 
“The Curfew Bell,” which has won the 
unusual popularity of presentation in 
seven cities or more. Mr. Lynes is now 
the organist and choir director of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Brook- 
line. He is at work on an overture for 
full orchestra, and is also writing some 
part-songs for the Cantabrigia Ladies’ 
Chorus (of forty voices), of which he is 
conductor. 

Like most of our sturdy school of 
American composition, Mr. Lynes has 
set to music a number of lyrics whose 
frailty is gigantic, thrilling flower- 
dramas like this, for instance : 


Right up into Bossy’s eyes, 
Looked the Daisy, boldly, 

But, alas! to his surprise, 
Bossy ate him, coldly ; 
Bo-ossy a-ate him coldly. 
Co-0-old, co-o-old, 
Bo-o-o0-ossy ate him coldly, 
Co-o0-old, co-o0-old, 
Bo-o-ossy ate him coldly. 


and so on for three pages. I have doled 
out many a plaint herein before on the 
subject of the mawkishness of much of 
our song-writing. Music-hall favorites 
like “I Don’t Want to Play in Your 
Yard” and “Won't You Come to My 
Tea Party ” when sung by adult vaude- 
villains are trial enough to the soul; 
but they are written and enacted by 
talents frankly of the baser sort. When 
an educated composer with a culti- 
vated clientéle goes them one worse, 
what excuse can his most diligent re- 
tainer hunt out? Daintiness is alto- 
gether commendable ; but daintiness is 
a long way, toward violence, this side of 
a work like Mr. Lynes’s op. 10, No. 3, 
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“ Birdling, whither now, I pray?” It 
is enough to apostrophize a birdling in 
passionate recifativo ; it is more than 
generous to have the bird reply ; but it is 
too, too much, when said fowl is both- 
ered with a request as impossible as it 
is stale : to go where the author’s “ gen- 
tle love doth dwell, and tell her I love, 
I lo-o-0-0-ove her well.” When the com- 
poser adds to the same opus a song, 
“T Would Be a Cloudlet ”—for a bass ! 
—one can only beg him to put his sen- 
timents to school and borrow a sense 
of the ridiculous. Op. 10, No. 2, “ And 
Thou Art Mine,” is just what you would 
expect a thou-art-mine song to be ; but 
No. 1, “Fair Rosalind ” is healthful of 
tone, and a right good scherzo for a 
barytone. 

Op. 6 consists of eight songs, of 
which “ Does He Love Me?” has namby 
words and pamby music ; while Mr. 
Lynes’s share of “In Love She Fell” is 
exquisite, though the poem is another of 
the flower-romances. 

The best thing about the three songs 
of op. 23 is, that they are dedicated to 
that worthy barytone, Max Heinrich ; 
though I challenge him (or any one) to 
explain the words of No. 2: 


‘* She loved me best 
‘Thee only’ were her words 
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Wept on my breast, 
Wept on my breast, 
She loved me best, 
She loved, she loved me best.” 
{Interlude] 
* Perhaps, ’twas so: 
But then of later love, 
do. 
How might she know ? [dis. } 
Perhaps ’twas so, 
But then of later love 
How might she know ?” 


Poems for music should be chosen 
with especial eye for their perspicacity, 
since the inarticulate singer is apt to 
obfuscate even the obvious beyond all 
comprehension. But when, to begin 
with, not even a Rosetta stone could 
translate the hieroglyphic sentiment of 
the verse, and when the author prefixes 
the title “ Excused ” (sic) to render the 
darkness positively visible, and when 
finally the composer adds incoherent 
music, there is little butchery left to 
the singer. The audience is, of course, 
used to being left out of the question. 

Op. 23, No. 3, is entitled “ Awake.” 
The music has the characteristics of 
the Moody and Sankey lyrics, without 
their marked individuality. The word 
“ Awake ” occurs fourteen times outside 
the title, and the song should have been 
dedicated to some persevering hotel call- 
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There was an aged Monarch. 


Es war ein alter Konig. 


(H. Heine. — English version by Frederick W. Bancroft) 


Andante affettuoso. 





There was an a - ged Mon-arch, With 
Es war ein al - ter K6 - nig, sein 


heart like lead; This poor old, gray haired Monarch A 
Haupt wargrau; der ar-me al - te K6- nig, er 
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boy. It is hard to imagine what use 
Mr. Heinrich could make of it. 

Mr. Lynes has written two songs of 
frankly popular ambition that are com- 
pletely successful. The melody, while 
dominant, is captivating and tender in 
both “ He was a Prince ” and “ A Beau- 
tiful Sea Maiden.” His ‘ Greek Girl’s 
Song” makes no attempt at Greek color, 
but has a most graceful accompaniment, 
and, similarly, his ‘Spanish Serenade,” 
while quite without a drop of Spanish, 
is a delightful serenade. ‘‘ Shadow- 
town” is a good lullaby. ‘“ Memoria” 
is fiery. “My Little Lass” is a beau- 
tiful setting of a dainty lyric by William 
H. Gardner, who has furnished Amer- 


Gynt” suite. In his setting of Alice 
Cary’s fine poem, ‘The Unwise Choice,” 
Mr. Lynes reaches unusual heights of 
feeling, and crowds his chords un- 
characteristically full of harmony. 

In Mr. Lynes’s piano compositions one 
sees the same hasty and irregular em- 
ployment of very real abilities. In 
opus 10, No. 2, “Mazurka Favori” is 
at best unimpressive, while No.1, the 
“ Album Leaf,” is so commonplace that 
he would better have turned over a new 
one. 

Ten Bagatelles make up opus 14. 
“The Mill Wheel” has the gorgeous 
harmonic color of Haydn’s piano com- 
positions without the excuse Papa H. 
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ican composers with a great amount of 
light verse. 

“Once Bloomed a Rose in Avon 
Town” is written in the whole-souled 
English ballad style, which, when good, 
is very, very good, and when bad contin- 
ues out its resemblance to the famous lit- 
tle girl with the exact curl. It is then the 
worst of all musics west of Turkey. Mr. 
Lynes has fortunately hit the happier 
side, and the song goes with an irre- 
sistible swing. So his “They Went a 
Fishing” is a rollicking tune of great 
unction. “Over the Mountain,” in spite 
of setting the voice on sustained F and 
G, at the throttling syllables “ dream- 
ing,” is a strong bit of work. 


Mr. Lynes’s most elaborate lyric is his 
“Spring Song,” which has a very tender- 
ly interwined violin obligato and a re- 
frain that is not unlike the crooning in 
Grieg’s “Sunshine Song ” in the “ Peer 
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had in the shallow instrument at his 
command. “On the Lake” is delight- 
fully graceful. The “Tarantella,” though 
simple and thin, has something to say 
and says it vivaciously. No. 10 is a 
good enough “theme” with rather 
primitive “variations.” “Solitude” is 
aptly named. Its empty air, accompan- 
ied by those tum-tumpy triplets of the 
mid-century Italian opera-scores will 
allay promptly the most inconvenient 
congestion of people. Four of these 
Bagatelles are arranged in simple form 
for four hands. 

In his “ Valse Brillante,” op. 9, No. 1, 
Mr. Lynes proves that he has read his 
Chopin not wisely but too well. His 
“ Mazurka,” in this group, is Chopinism 
somewhat better imitated. “In the 
Swing,” however, is one of Mr. Lynes’s 
best works. It is warmly harmonized, 
and has a grace of its own. His 
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“‘Scherzino ” is also excellent. In fact 
I should call it one of the best of our 
few decent American scherzos. The 
first movement is repeated time after 
time, but it is full of style and gaiety. 
The next to the last movement is given 
bottom by an uncharacteristic use of dis- 
sonance. A lively “Gavotte for Violin 
and Piano” has many effective points. 
His “Mazurka in E flat” has good 
points as well as claptrap ; so has his 
“ Slumber Song ;” his “ Spinning Song ” 
is of scherzesque lightness, and has 
many graces. “La Gondola” is a com- 
plete success — full and round in har- 
mony and dreamy in spirit. It is unlike 
Mendelssohn’s delicious Gondellieder, 
but not unworthy of comparison with 
them. Mr. Lynes is anxiously besought 
to turn out more work of this sort. 

The only reasons for yoking Mr. Lynes 
and Mr. George W. Marston together in 
a critique are: that both cling to the 
smaller forms, and that both are from 
New England. 

Like Mr. Lynes, Mr. Marston was born 
in Massachusetts, at the little town of 
Sandwich, in 1840, He studied there, and 
later at Portland, Me., with Mr. John W. 
Tufts, and has made two pilgrimages to 
Europe for instruction. He played the 
organ in his native town at the age of 
fifteen, and, since finishing his studies, 
has lived at Portland, teaching the piano, 
organ, and harmony. 

From the start his songs caught pop- 
ularity, and were much sung in concert. 
His creed of song-writing, “to avoid 
clouding the sentiments of the words by 
too heavy or abstruse accompaniment,” 
and his consultation of the limitations 
of the human voice, are highly to be 
commended, but they have not infre- 
quently been so religiously observed as 
to leave both accompaniment and air 
without value. 

Mr. Marston has written a sacred 
dramatic cantata, “ David,” and a con- 
siderable amount of church music that 
is very widely used. He has written also 
a set of quartets and trios for women’s 
voices, and quartets for men’s voices. 

Possibly his best-known song has been 
his “ Could Ye Come Back to Me, Doug- 
las ?” which Mrs. Craik called the best of 
all her poem’s many settings. 

Earth holds nothing more dismal, or 
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cheaper, than the typical early American 
ballads. To the crowded graveyard of 
these ghastly errors, Mr. Marston, truth 
to tell, has contributed many a moldering 
headstone. As late as 1891 he published 
a heartless torment of Poe’s sensitive 
“Annabel Lee.” The rest it is better to 
leave to merciful oblivion, especially in 
view of the excellent work he has occa- 
sionally done. 

His setting of the omnipresent “ Du 
bist wie eine Blume” is really one of 
the very best Heine’s poem has ever had. 
Possibly it is the best of all the Ameri- 
can settings. His ‘‘There Was an Aged 
Monarch” is seriously deserving of 
frankest comparison with Grieg’s treat- 
ment of the same lied. It is interesting 
to note the radical difference of their 
attitudes toward it. Grieg writes in a 
folk-tone that is severe to the point of 
grimness. He is right because it is ein 
altes Leidchen and Heine’s handling of it 
is also kept outwardly cold. But Mar- 
ston has rendered the song into music 
of the richest harmony and fullest pa- 
thos. He is right, also, because he has 
interpreted the undercurrent of the 
story. 

Bodenstedt’s ubiquitous lyric, Wenn 
der Friihling auf die Berge steigt, 
which rivals Du bist wie eine Blume in 
the favor of composers, has gathered 
Mr. Marston also into its net. He 
gives it a climax that fairly sweeps one 
off one’s feet, though one might wish 
that the following and final phrase had 
not forsaken the rich harmonies of the 
climax so completely. 

This song is the first of a “Song Al- 
bum ” for sopranos, published in 1890. 
In this group the accompaniments all 
receive an attention that gives them 
meaning without obtrusiveness. “The 
Duet” is a delicious marriage of the 
song of a girl and the accompanying 
rapture of a bird. 

A captivating little florid figure in 
the accompaniment of a setting of /m 
wunderschinen Monat Mai gives the 
song worth. This same “Album for 
Baritone or Alto” contains also the 
“Du bist wie eine Blume” and the 
“ Aged Monarch,” as well as a bright 
“Herald of Spring,” and “On the Wa- 
ter,” which is profound with sombreness 
and big simplicity. 
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Mr. Marston’s “ Bedouin Love Song’ 
is marked with much fervor, but is not 
so good as Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s set- 
ting of the same verses. “Lonely” be- 
gins excellently with the voice in mono- 
tone, but is thereafter altogether bad, 
while “The Days are Long” is ,ood 
only at the end. “The Boat of my 
Lover” is quaintly delightful. 

In simple church-song Mr. Marston 
has done both very good and very bad 
work. His “ Hark, Hark, my Soul” is 
like everything else ever written. ‘It 
Is the Hour of Prayer” would be better 
fitted with the title, “It is the Time to 
Dance ”— a sentiment of Solomon’s the 
churches are strangely neglectful of en- 
forcing. Of the good songs, “O Shadow 
in a Sultry Land” is much the best 
and its great depth of feeling, enriched 
with original colors and notions, makes 
it one of our best sacred songs of the 
simpler kind. All of these songs are 
sincere and lacking in theatrical pas- 
sion. 

Only Mr. Marston’s later piano pieces 
are really klaviermdssig. So fine a 
work as his “ Gavotte in B Minor” has 
no need to consider the resources of 
the modern instrument. It has a col- 
or scheme of much originality, though 
it is marred by over-repetition. His 
“March in D Major” has one superb 
blare of big harmony most surprising 
after a staccato preparation, but the rest 
of it is of the grade of those marches 
dedicated to newspapers and _ helpless 
nominees. The “ Romanza” shows Mr. 
Marston’s tendency to backslide into 


the trite and “popular,” but it has 
also bits of pure ravishment. His three 
*‘ Souvenirs de Baviére ” are full of spirit 
and rich gaiety except for a slice of 
trash, the second period of No. 3. 

The “ Bagatelle” is too literal an in- 
terpretation of its title, though its in- 
terlude has a bit more of specific gravity. 
An “Impromptu Caprice” has some 
gracious bits of humorous cadenza. 
Two series of easy pieces for beginners 
are hardly artistic enough even in their 
simplicity to serve the important pur- 
pose of forming juvenile tastes. A 
“Hunting Song” of this series should 
be excepted from such criticism, how- 
ever. “A Night in Spain ” is a dashing 
reminiscence not without considerable 
Spanish spirit, and an “ Album Leaf” is 
a divertisement of contagious enthusi- 
asm. The “ Adagietto” is empty, and 
the sudden interjections of arpeggio at 
unexpected moments only emphasize the 
vacuum. 

Ariel’s songs from “The Tempest ” 
are given a piano interpretation that 
reaches a high plane. There is a storm 
prologue which suggests, in excellent 
harmonies, the distant mutter of the 
storm rather than a piano-gutting tor- 
nado. “ Full Fathoms Five thy Father 
Lies ” is a reverie of most wonderful 
depth and originality, with a delicious 
variation on the good old-fashioned 
cadence. Thence it works up into an 
immensely powerful close. A dance, 
“Foot it Featly,” follows. It is 
sprightly and contains a fetching ca- 
denza. 


TRAUMEREI 
By Myrtle Reed 


E stood at the side of the brill- 
H iantly lighted opera-house with 
a note-book and pencil in his 
hand. Would that interminable sym- 
phony never be finished? The audience 
listened breathlessly, but he, the musi- 
cal critic of a thriving daily paper, only 
drummed idly with his fingers and 
stared vacantly at the people near him. 
There was a momentary hush, the 


orchestra leader waved his baton, and 
the trained musicians, with perfect pre- 
cision, began the brilliant finale. The 
audience was unusually sympathetic, 
and for an instant after the closing pas- 
sage all was still; then came a great 
burst of applause. 

The leader bowed his acknowledge- 
ment, but the clamor only increased. 
The critic sank wearily into an empty 
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seat and looked across the house. He 
started and grew pale, as among the 
throng of fashionables he saw a face 
that he knew—that he had known. 

A sweet face it was, too; not beauti- 
ful, but full of subtile charm and a 
haunting tenderness that he had tried 
to forget. He sat like one in a dream, 
and did not know that the orchestra 
was about to play the next number till 
its opening measures woke him from 
his abstraction. 

— 
oH ———* <a 
i ae 

:? 
Triumerei! Anything but that! Oh, 


God, this needless pain! And he 
thought he had forgotten ! 

















He stood again in a little room which 
the autumn moonlight made as bright 
as day. Down below on the rocks was 
the far-off sound of the sea, and she, 
with his roses on her breast, sat before 
the piano and played dreamily, tender- 
ly, yes, this same Triumerei that was 
now breaking his heart. 

He had stood behind her, with his 
arms around her, his dark, eager face 
down close to hers, and whispered husk- 
ily : ‘Sweetheart, I love you.” 

And she had turned her face up to 
his and said, softly, “I love—you—too 
—dear ;” and he had hugged her tightly 
to him and covered her face with burn- 
ing kisses that were almost pain. And 
— that — had — been—their— betrothal. 


AN EPITAPH 
By Kent Knowlton 


Beievine not in God, yet, day by day, 


Then for a little while there was happi- 
ness —then there was a misunderstand- 
ing—and there—she was—and—— 

Up through those arches of light the 
clear, sweet melody stole. Had he for- 
gotten? Had she? He seized his opera- 
glass and a quick turn of the screw 
brought her again close to him. 

Yes, there were tears in her eyes; he 
could see the white lids quiver, and her 
lips trembled and 

With a deeper throb of pain than any 
he yet had known, the buried love came 
back, strong and sweet as in those dear 
days when the whole world seemed 
aglow with love of her. 

He rose and walked nervously around 
the shining circle and down the aisle to 
where she sat. His breath came quick 
and fast, he hardly dared trust himself 
to speak, but with a great effort he 
commanded himself and bent over her 
chair. 

She looked up and her tear-wet eyes 
met his own. He whispered, hoarsely, 
“Forgive me—come out a minute—I 
want to speak to you.” 

Hardly knowing what she did, she 
followed him into the dimly lighted, 
deserted foyer. 









“ 
—~.-dun . do. 





ritur- 


With the last strain of that wordless, 
love-sweet song, the dear old dream 
came back and, unrebuked, he put his 
arm about her once more. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “I love you.” 

A soft arm stole round his neck, and 
she answered as of old, 

“T love you, too, dear.” 





He travelled in God’s way. 
Let them condemn not, who, believing God, 
In their own paths have trod. 











TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 


IX.—MISS GANNON AND MISS HAND ON ARCHITECTURE 


By Alice Severance 


time of the Columbian’ Exposi- 

tion, was almost an unknown 
field for women. A woman, however, 
proved herself worthy of the honor of 
planning the Woman’s Building at 
Jackson Park, her design comparing 
favorably with those drawn by men for 
the various other structures in the Fair 
grounds. After this signal achieve- 
ment, others, stimulated by her exam- 
ple, desired to study architecture ; but 
the difficulty has long been to find a 
school where women could get a prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. Finally 
an architectural department was insti- 
tuted at the art school of the Metropol- 
itan Museum and the School of Applied 
Design, in New York, and at the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, all of which have 
been successful. 

Two young women of strong individ- 
ualism, several years ago had a yearn- 
ing to adopt the profession of architec- 
ture. One of them, Mary Nevan Gan- 
non, had already entered an architect’s 
office in Bedford, Pa., and was endeav- 
oring to master the rudiments of the 
business. She, however, felt the ne- 
cessity of a systematic training under 
an experienced teacher, and finally 
learning that such a course could be 
pursued at the School of Applied De- 
sign, decided to go to New York and 
study. About the same time Miss Alice 
J. Hand came to the same determina- 
tion, and was also enrolled as a pupil of 
the school. These young women im- 
proved their opportunities to the fullest 
extent, and being of congenial tastes 
became steadfast friends. The class 
graduated in 1894, and in that year 
Misses Gannon and Hand entered a 
competition for the plans of a San 
Francisco hospital, and received the 
award. The hospital, now completed 
and in running order, is pronounced by 
physicians a model of sanitation, con- 
venience, and architectural beauty. 


A RCHITECTURE, until about the 


Dr. William Tod Helmuth, of New 
York, a recognized authority on such 
matters, was amazed at the wonderful 
insight of these two girls, and has de- 
clared that when he erects a hospital 
he will choose the girl architects to draw 
up the plans and specifications. 

“One can never master the intrica- 
cies of architectural drawing,” said Miss 
Gannon, “ except under the instruction 
of practical architects. Theoretical 
teachings amount to little ; but practical 
knowledge, the most important thing, 
we acquired at the school. Of course, 
one must have a_ thoroughly good 
mathematical education, and a love for 
art is necessary. Miss Hand and my- 
self are very grateful for the recogni- 
tion accorded us by our fellow-archi- 
tects and the public. We have, since 
our graduation, executed the designs, 
and, in fact, superintended the erection 
of several important structures; we 
drew the plans for one of the buildings 
at the Atlanta Exposition—which was 
greatly admired—and have just finished 
a pretty little Dutch cottage at Asbury 
Park.” This cottage is a picturesque 
structure, and is noticeable for its origi- 
nality and artistic finish ; it is shingled 
with cedar, and the columns of the ve- 
randas are of the same wood. It is 
called Gretchen Cottage, in honor of 
Margaret Bottome, of the King’s Daugh- 
ters. 

“We make our own measurements,” 
said Miss Hand, “and, having made an 
exhaustive study of the different build- 
ing materials in the market, we know 
just how much everything should cost, 
and can give a correct estimate of ex- 
pense with every plan. We not only 
draw our designs but superintend the 
building in person, except in New York, 
where an engineer is always chosen for 
this purpose. We have built a number 
of suburban cottages, and several in the 
Catskills and at the seashore.” 

“Do I think that women are likely 
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to make their marks as architects?” 
asked Miss Gannon in reply to the 
query. ‘“ Undoubtedly, but they should 
not undertake it unless they have a love 
and a special aptitude for the work; it 
is an arduous and life-long study, and 
must be pursued seriously and with the 
determination to make a success of it. 
Miss Hand and I are anxious to go 
abroad in order to acquaint ourselves 
with the different schools of architect- 
ure there ; this education is not possi- 
ble here, where we are not able to see 
the splendid masterpieces, such as the 
palaces, churches, and bridges which 
have been the heritage of the world 
from antiquity. Abroad, one is enabled 
to see art in its purest and most prim- 
itive forms, and in all its manifold 
phases. Many fine examples of the 
Egyptian, Greek, Greco-Roman, and 
Gothic buildings in Europe and Asia 
still survive, and to study them is an 
education in itself. While we have 
labored faithfully to master our profes- 
sion, we cannot but feel that there is 
much yet to learn ; some day we hope 
to have a course of study abroad.” 

“A point upon which we are deter- 
mined, is that we will not cut rates,” 
said Miss Hand. “The cheapening in 
all of the departments of work under- 
taken by women is deplorable, and 
causes men in the same profession to 
discourage women, whom they correctly 
hold responsible for the lowering of 
wages ; this is why men, as a rule, are 
opposed to women’s usurping the pro- 
fessions hitherto the prerogative of men. 
From the beginning we decided that if 
our work was equally meritorious with 
that of men in the same line, we should 
demand equal recognition, although we 
were women. The best architects en- 
courage and praise our efforts. It is 
from the insignificant and unsuccessful 
ones that the opposition comes ; those 
who are not sure of themselves criticise 
us and are afraid of us as competitors.” 

The girl architects are ambitious, and 
plan and execute great things. They 
desire that their plans for the students’ 
club home, to be erected in Twilight 
Park, should be carried out under their 
own direction. Mrs. 8S. V. White is 
greatly interested in this project, and 
is doing all in her power to further it. 


The lots are already cleared and half of 
the necessary amount subscribed. This 
building is intended as a summer home 
for women students, who, on account of 
restricted means, are often debarred the 
pleasures of an outing; in this club- 
house they will be enabled to board at 
a nominal cost, while, at the same time, 
they can engage in some congenial 
study. In fact, it is a kind of a summer 
school for girls. 

It is to be conducted on broad lines, 
is non-sectarian, and is open to women 
of all creeds and nationalities. Sub- 
scriptions for the new college are com- 
ing in rapidly ; several of the leading 
hotels have contributed table furnish- 
ing, while private individuals have sent 
donations of books, furniture, ete. 

The most stupendous work, however, 
projected by these enterprising young 
women, is a building to be devoted to the 
use of women’s clubs, which is estimated 
to cost in the neighborhood of three 
million dollars. Most of the women’s 
clubs in New York are homeless, and 
hold their meetings in the parlors of 
some hotel or public hall. In the pro- 
posed building there will be rooms of 
varying sizes and prices, which can be 
secured by clubs and societies. 

Turkish baths, a gymnasium and mu- 
sic halls will be provided, with studios 
and offices, which will be rented at rea- 
sonable rates ; there will also be a bureau 
of information. where all of the news 
pertaining to the different clubs and 
everything of interest to women may be 
learned. 

This club-house, as it is projected, will 
be a splendid and imposing structure, 
and it is hoped that the plan will meet 
approval ; it will be the first and only 
public building planned and patronized 
solely by women in the world, and will 
stand as a commentary upon the ability 
of women to succeed in a line of work 
from which they have heretofore been 
debarred. 

The tenement-house question has 
been a grave one, and as yet no male ar- 
chitect has been able to solve the ques- 
tion of how to erect a building in the 
crowded tenement district which will be 
sanitary, and in which light and heat 
will be furnished in spite of lack of 
space; where each family is insured 
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privacy and where every convenience 
can be procured at a cost not exceeding 
that of ordinary tenements. 

“T have thought a great deal about 
the tenement-house question,” said Miss 
Gannon, “and I finally decided that it 
would be impossible to learn the needs 
of the poorer classes without living 
among them. I determined to do this, 
in order to find out just how they man- 
aged, and what was the cost of living. I, 
with two friends, rented a room with an 
apology for a kitchen, in a better grade 
of tenement-house ; we had our laun- 
dry work done in our little apartment, 
purchased our provisions at the same 
shops as our neighbors, and in every re- 
spect submitted to the same conditions 
as they; of course we did not feel obliged 
to restrict ourselves in the matter of food, 
but we were housed in the same manner 
and conducted our little household on 
much the same lines. I discovered that 
the rental paid for these miserable 
rooms was greater in proportion than 
that for rooms in the better quarters of 
the city, that enormous prices were 
charged for gas and fuel, the conditions 
were unsanitary, the ventilation poor, 
and that there were no bathing privi- 
leges; the poor, overworked women 
were obliged to bring buckets of coal up 
four or five pairs of stairs, do their laun- 
dry work and cooking in a kitchen 
without light and ventilation, and in- 
habit with their families an apartment 
where privacy was impossible. I dwelt 
among these poor people for four years, 
made friends of them and gained their 
confidence ; they never knew who I was, 
for had they learned they would have 
been more difficult of access. 

“After gaining a thorough insight 
into the habits of these unfortunates, 
Miss Hand and myself set to work to 
improve the sanitary conditions of the 
tenement-houses. Our plans have been 
approved, not only by philanthropists, 
but by practical business men. We be- 
lieve it possible to erect dwellings for 
the poor, which shall be healthful, beau- 
tiful, and homelike, and where light, 
ventilation, and every convenience shall 
be provided at no greater cost than in 
the miserable, tumble-down tenements 
that families are now forced to occupy ; 
and that, moreover, they will be profit- 


able to those who invest their money in 
them. 

“This is in no wise a purely phil- 
anthropic scheme, but is intended to 
provide healthful homes for working 
men’s families who must live in the 
crowded districts of New York. The 
tenement-house as it stands to-day is 
a reproach to the humanitarianisni of 
this enlightened century ; it is a crying 
evil and one which should be redressed 
without delay.” 

“JT should like to add something,” 
interposed Miss Gannon. 

* All of the women who have gradu- 
ated in the architectural departments of 
the school have been successful ; many 
of them have positions in architects’ 
offices, and are either assisting them or 
are working independently ; there have 
been no failures so far, possibly because 
none of the pupils have desired to study 
unless they had a natural aptitude for 
the work ; they have all shown a won- 
derful degree of pluck and enterprise, 
and deserve all commendation. One 
often hears the comment of women on 
the poorly contrived modern fiat, de- 
void of all conveniences ; all is show, 
without comfort. I believe that the 
women architects who understand the 
needs of the housekeeper will provide 
closets ad libitum, and rid us of the 
unsatisfactory and unsanitary apartment 
houses of the present.” 

Miss Mary N. Gannon is small, plump, 
and well formed ; she has a pleasant face 
and a mouth and chin that indicate de- 
cision of character. Her jidus Achales, 
and business partner is Miss Alice J. 
Hand, a girl with a rather pelite and 
willowy figure, and with a fine, intelli- 
gent countenance. These friends work 
together most harmoniously, consult on 
every important enterprise, and are so 
inseparable that they are indiscrimi- 
nately called Gannon or Hand by their 
fellow-students. ‘The women architects 
are blessed with rare good health and 
an unlimited capacity for application ; 
they’ are shrewd, practical, business 
women and quite understand how to 
put a proper value on their work. Suc- 
cess is already theirs, and in the future, 
who knows but that these young women 
may be classed among the great archi- 
tects of the nineteenth century ? 
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THE RISE OF STEPHEN CRANE.* 


So sudden a bound into fame as that of the 
young Mr. Crane has not been permitted to 
an author for many a weary year. To call 
his ascent rocket-like is not to overlook his 
previous and terrestrial efforts, because even a 
rocket must attract a certain local attention by 
its vigor preparatory to the abrupt leap at the 
clouds. But when a youth whose acquaint- 
ance with the Twenties is only of short stand- 
ing is suddenly set about with a mob of ‘* in- 
dolent reviewers” grown suddenly violent, 
and when he is tossed to their shoulders as 
the superior of Tolstoi and Zola and all other 
war-painters—in spite of the fact that the war 
he pictures ended long before he began—when 
all these unusual things happen in the liter- 
ary china-shop, one is justified in likening 
Mr. Crane to a rocket. 

Whether Mr. Crane himself admits his al- 
leged superiority to Zola and Tolstoi or not; 
after all this riotous praise, it is impossible 
that he should not take himself seriously. It 
is to be hoped that he does—seriously enough 
to look with anxious eye at his future. It 
cannot be denied that he has arrived. But 
the rocket arrives, too, and then drops back 
into oblivion, the profounder for its flaring 
swan-song. But literary rockets have wings, 
and often need only to preen them and train 
their erratic swoops into steady exaltation to 
hold their sky-place. Of all the writers in 
real renown, Mr. Crane has the most mani- 
fest faults to correct. So glaring are they, 
indeed, that many cannot see beyond them 
into the virtues that justify Mr. Crane’s place 
in contemporary repute. Without presuming 
ou patronage, it is self-evident that Mr. Crane’s 
future is now in its most critical stage. Hard 
work, merciless self-criticism, and vigilance 
that the value of a marked individuality may 
not warp off into the nagging of a mere ec- 
centricity are now vital to his sustained suc- 
cess. 

The best writers nod into grammatical er- 


*Maceie: A GIRL OF THE STREETS. By Stephen 
eee. Cloth, 75 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
ork.) 


THE Biack Ripers; AND OTHER LingEs. By Ste- 
phen Crane. Third edition. Boards, 75 cents. (Cope- 
and & Day, Boston.) 


THE Rep Bapee or Courage. An Episode of the 
American Civil War. By Stephen Crane. Tenth edition. 
Cloth, $1. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


GrorGE’s Moruer. By Stephen Crane. Cloth, 75 
cents. (Edward Arnold, New York.) 


rors that their own greatness cannot author- 
ize, but of all the authors with any claim on 
serious attention that I have ever read, Mr. 
Stephen Crane is the most flagrant desecrator 
of the memory of Sts. Lindley and Dionysius 
Thrax. Many of these errors are such as no 
conceivable proofreaders—those obscure pro- 
tectors of many an orthographical and gram- 
matical reputation — would have let pass 
without positive instructions. And such in- 
structions are as inconceivable as such proof- 
readers. 

In the book of poems, No. VII., addressed 
to a “ Mystic Shadow,” queries ‘‘ Whence 
come ye ?” though, of course, ‘* ye” is only a 
plural pronoun. The use of ‘‘who” and 
‘* which” in restrictive clauses where * that” 
should be used is a bit of slovenliness in 
which Mr. Crane goes along with too much 
otherwise goodly company to deserve special 
attention. 

The misuse of the solemnities approaches 
illiteracy in a case like “ If thou can see,” 
which fault is further magnified by the addi- 
tion of the words ‘‘ Into my heart that I fear 
thee not” (LIII.). In LVIII. there is a so- 
called ‘‘ sage” who says, ‘‘ This one is me.” 
In LXI. it is reiterated that *‘ There was a 
man and a woman who sinned.” 

The famous ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage ” bris- 
tles more with false grammar than with bayo- 
nets. It may be priggishly nice to object to 
speech about ‘*men who advocated that there 
were,” etc. (p. 3), or the use of “made fun 
at” (p. 10), or the misuse of the reflexive 
‘himself ” for ‘‘him” (p. 27), or ‘‘ he felt 
carried along by the mob” (p. 35), or the 
manneristic placing of ‘‘ too” at the begin- 
ning of a sentence (pp.124, 163), or to object - 
to the cleft infinitives of pp. 18, 74, 157, etc. 
But there can surely be no justification for 
‘*he wished that he was at home again ” (p. 
27, cf. p. 165). ‘*There was perspiration 
and grumblings” with no punctuation to save 
the construction ; “the din became crescen- 
do” (p. 45); ‘‘ he could not flee no more than 
a little finger can commit a revolution from 
a hand” (p. 56) ; ‘‘—the emblem. They were 
like beautiful birds” (p. 63); ‘as if he was 
wearing invisible mittens ” (p. 67), and “ as if 
the regiment was” (p. 68, cf. also p. 102); 
‘* the majesty of he who,” etc. (p. 68) ; ‘‘some 
sort of a bundle” (p. 80; ‘‘his feet caught 
aggravatingly,” which does not seem to mean 
that they swelled” (p. 80); ‘beginning to 
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act dumb and animal-like” (p. 104); ‘‘ He 
would have liked to have used ” (p. 109); ‘‘a 
soldier would are’ se and turn” (p. 135, cf. 
139) ; the continual dialectic abbreviation of 
“of” into “a’” instead of ‘to’ ”; the use (p. 
191) of ‘*epithets” to refer to the noun 
‘“*mule-drivers”; *‘whom he knew to be 
him” (p. 216) ; ‘‘ There was, apparently, no 
considered loopholes” (p. 219), and ‘‘ brutali- 
ties liable to the imagination” (p. 224). 
‘* George’s Mother,” too, though short on in- 
spiration, is long on errors, like the continued 
misuse of “ aggravation” (p. 34), “liable ” 
(p. 61), and ‘‘ aroused ” (p. 175). 

Mr. Crane, in his remarkable aptitude for 
bold and striking effect, is not only led into a 
frequent neglect of the time-hallowed rights 
of certain words, but is so tireless in the pur- 
suit of color and vividness that he falls occa- 
sionally into almost ludicrous mishap, like 
the mention of Henry’s mother’s cheeks as 
“‘scarred ” by tears (‘‘ Red Badge,” p. 7), or 
the reference to a ‘*dauntless statue ” (p.25), 
as if a statue could be either dauntless or 
dauntful ; on p. 106 we have ‘‘ terror-stricken 
wagons ;” on p. 195 smoke is ‘* lazy,” which 
one can understand ; but it is more, it is **ig- 
norant.” Page 211 gives us human auricles 
as *‘ perched ears,” and compels one to wonder 
if their noses had gone home to roost. Hav- 
ing run on the words ‘‘sputtering of mus- 
ketry” (p. 154), I wrote in the margin, 
“ We have had ‘ spattering,’ and ‘ splattering,’ 
and now ‘sputtering.’ The next must be 
*spluttering.’” On 189 I could cry ‘‘ Eure- 
ka!” nay, more, the word occurred twice 
after that, and on p. 215 we got ‘‘ gluttering.” 
What this unrecorded thing may mean one 
can only guess. It must be one of Wonder- 
land Alice’s ‘‘ portmanteau words,” formed 
from ‘‘ gutter” and ‘“‘ leaking,” perhaps. If 
the book had been a three-volume edition, the 
etymologist might perforce have turned ento- 
mologist and picked up strange lavender creat- 
ures like schruttering, phthuttering, bjuttering, 
and mnuttering. Mr. Crane is prone to repe- 
tition, too—a sort of self-encoring that always 
saps the reader’s former enthusiasm. It gets 
on one’s nerves, and one is afraid to approve 
some novel expression for fear that Mr. Crane 
also dotes on it and will bring it back like 
a music-hall performer in reply to a deaf- 
ening silence of applause. One character in 
the ** Red Badge” is called ‘* the loud soldier ” 
a dozen times ; one hears of * a blue demon- 
stration,” till he becomes part of it. At least 
two times Henry expects the corpses to start 
up and ‘‘squawk” at him; smoke is 
‘slashed ” by fire more than once; there is a 
** mélée”’ of noise twice in five pages. Every- 
thing is ‘‘ like” something or other till the 
little word takes on the torment of the water- 
drops of the Japanese torture-chamber. 

Mr. Crane is much noted for his color- 
scheming. Psychologists and a few of us 
laymen have met people that see the whole 
language prismatically, each letter of the al- 
phabet having a definite permanent color that 
tinges all the words it is part of. Then there 
are musicians that do not speak of the colors 
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of music merely analogically or rhetorically, 
but have definite and permanent hues for 
every chord. A friend of afriend of mine 
could play you any picture or paint you any 
sonata you could produce. With such people 
dispute is impossible for the more blear-eyed 
of us. De rotis nil disputandum. But Mr. 
Crane goes further than alphabets and triads. 
Actions are rainbows to his unscaled eyes. 
Red is his favorite color. He began painting 
literature with it in his first book, ‘*‘ Maggie.” 
The first thousand reds give a bizarre effect 
and a notable vividness. Thereafter a stack 
of reds has not the cheer we once imputed to 
it. We have ‘‘a crimson roar” (‘‘ Red Badge ” 
p. 82), ‘crimson fury” (p. 81), ‘‘ red rage” 
(p. 57), ‘‘ the red sickness of battle” (p. 282), 
‘a yellow light on . . his ambitions” 
(p. 6), ‘* black words” (p. 201). We have all 
shades of red oaths except crushed straw- 
berry and peachblow. In “ George’s Mother” 
aman ‘fell with a yellow crash” (p. 93); 
there is ‘‘a gray stare” (p. 150) ; and things 
go on so luridly that so harmless a thing as 
‘*crimson curtains” (p. 173) makes the bad- 
gered reader believe himself a bull and Mr. 
Crane a picador and all the other -dors of the 
arena. There must hereafter be a ‘ Red 
Badge of Crane-age.” 

Mr. Crane has, most of all writers, the de- 
fects of his qualities. But the good thing and 
the rare thing is to have the qualities. ‘These 
he has. His work is distinctive and his atti- 
tude his own. For the sake of these fine 
things much can be forgiven. 

His first book, ‘* Maggie,” is now reissued. 
Its original appearance brought no crimson 
royalties, though it won reddish praise from 
the few that examined it. Jn our issue of No- 
vember, 1895, we praised it as the strongest 
representative of American slum-fiction. It 
has the inevitableness of a Greek tragedy, and 
the reader that grants to the fate of Euri- 
pides’s fanciful ‘* Medea,” an import and sig- 
nificance he refuses to see in the predestined 
ugliness of the end of this well - meaning 
‘* Maggie,” has an outlook on life that is too 
literary to be true. Indeed, he has misread 
his classics, if the woes of their creatures 
leave him uneducated into sympathy with 
the miseries of the miserables of his own 
town. 

As forstyle, this story is by far the best- 
balanced thing Mr. Crane hasdone. It makes 
no lunge at oddity, and is yet full of fearless- 
ness and vigor. Its truth is patent to any one 
that knows the life ittranscribes. In the new 
edition one notes many revisions, all of them 
unimportant and almost all of them ill-ad- 
vised. 

It was ‘The Black Riders” that brought 
Mr. Crane his first notice. The book was re- 
ceived with wild howls of derision, tempered 
by an occasional note of abashed praise. That 
itis neither rimed nor metrical should not ex- 
cite an admirer of Oriental poetry. That its 
‘lines ” were uniformed with small caps, is a 
matter of little moment. This eccentricity 
was doubtless only a desire to get out from 
under the overshadowing mountain of Walt 
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Whitman ; and novelty is always a partial ex- 
cuse. Some of these little chunks of senti- 
ment are mere drivel ; most of them are full 
of marrow. 

Take this example (VIIL.): 

‘* | LOOKED HERE ; 

I LOOKED THERE ; 

NOWHERE COULD I SEE MY LOVE. 
AND—THIS TIME— 

SHE WAS IN MY HEART. 

TRULY, THEN, I HAVE NO COMPLAINT, 
For THOUGH SHE BE FAIR AND FAIRER, 
SHE IS NONE 80 FAIR AS 8HE 

IN MY HEART.” 

That is to say that things that are identical 
are not the same with themselves. Where is 
the Daniel to translate the latter half of XVI. ? 
But Mr. Crane has been thinking—that is the 
main thing—and if in his thought-experiments 
he sometimes lands in a blind alley, so do the 
greatest scientists. 

The work of the thinker that dares to be un- 
conventional is always beer and skittles for the 
parodist. The keenest of the Crane parodies 
is probably this from Zown Topics : 

‘“* A BAT ON A CHURCH STEEPLE. 
A GRAY CAT ON A WALL. 
Wa-a-ow ! 


Do YOU HEAR THE CAT ? 

YOu ARE A LIAR! 

THE GRIM WAIL WAS THE YAWP 
OF GREEN-DEAD HOPES— 

DEAD AND DECAYED. 

TaG ! YOU ARE Ir.” 

But the individuality that, in its excess, 
gave justice to such a parody, gave birth, too, 
toa neat thought, ora big thought, here and 
there ; and much of it that is not new is made 
new by the new way of its expression. Two 
of the most effective are X. and XXXVII. : 
‘‘ SHOULD THE WIDE WORLD ROLL AWAY, 

LEAVING BLACK TERROR, 

LIMITLESS NIGHT. 

Nor Gop, NOR MAN, NOR PLACE TO STAND 

WOULD BE TO ME ESSENTIAL, 

Ir THOU AND THY WHITE ARMS WERE 

THERE, 
AND THE FALL TO DOOM A LONG WAY,” 


** ON THE HORIZON THE PEAKS ASSEMBLED ; 

AND AS I LOOKED, 

THE MARCH OF THE MOUNTAINS BEGAN. 

AS THEY MARCHED, THEY SANG, 

‘AYE! WE COME! WE COME !’” 

But it remained for ‘‘ The Red Badge” to 
aggravate the flutter caused by ‘The Black 
Riders” into a literary sensation. The Amer- 
ican reviewers were excited ; the English fairly 
lost their heads with enthusiasm. His faith- 


fulness to the actuality of war was proclaimed 
above that of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Sebastopol” or Zola’s 
‘‘La Débacle.” All these books forsake the 
traditional beauty of battle and go into a de- 
voted study of dead bodies and carnage gener- 
ally. Mr. Crane is chiefly different in the 
Yankee irreverence for solemnity that aids in 
giving realism to the book. Its verisimilitude 
is marvellous. Mr. Crane must have inter- 
viewed many a veteran with the truth-reaching 
powers of the trained reporter he once was. 
The work is of the modern school in that even 
the most heroic things are done with studied 
awkwardness and innobility. The tone is 
kept down always where one anticipates a 
height, as in Henry’s farewell to his mother 
and to his sweethearts. Even in the charges 
men do not forget to be plebeian and timorous, 
After the standard-bearer falls, two youths 
struggle for the flag in the midst of flying 
bullets ; and yet down in their hearts each 
wishes the other to get it. The psychological 
value of the book is great. The development 
of a country gawk who goes to war for no 
particular reason, and runs away in the first 
battle, but is finally developed into a brave 
soldier, is a theme of much dignity, handled 
with devout earnestness, The book is frankly 
a study of the details of battle from the limited 
scope of a private. The scenes with the 
cowards, with the wounded, and with the 
victorious are all filled with touches of most 
intense humanity. The language is frequently 
of amazing strength and suggestiveness, and 
one gets from the whole book a view of war 
that is new, and has every evidence of truth, 
The episode of the tall spectral soldier who is 
mortally wounded, but stalks grimly in search 
of a fit ‘‘ rendezvous ’”’ with death, is one of the 
most grewsome incidents in our literature, and 
on a footing with some of Poe’s best work. The 
final charge isa triumph for the book as well 
as for the army, and the work ends with calm 
nobility. It fills a niche previously unat- 
tempted in our war-romance, and is so fine 
where it is good that its many errors cannot 
harm it much. 

In the ‘‘ Red Badge”’ Mr. Crane was a slap- 
dash impressionist. In ‘‘George’s Mother” 
he attains the very peak of the realistic incon- 
sequential. The book has one good scene, 
Kelcey’s first intoxication. It has a few bits 
of neat observation. But on the whole, it is 
not worthy of mention in the same breath 
with the three other books. 

Allin all, Mr. Crane’s vigor is so great and 
his individuality so distinct that he takes a 
hardly disputed place at the very head of the 
American story-writers of the younger school. 

CHELIFER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THs Is OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE, A 
Song-Tale of True Lovers. Translated into 
English by M. S. Henry and Edward W. 
Thomson, Boards, 75 cents. (Copeland 
& Day, Boston.) 


A more fascinating wee book could not 
be begged of the fates for the whiling of a 
little hour than this old French story, piebald 


with prose and verse. To one weary of realism 
that waddles and romanticism that struts 
this dove-flight of fancy will come like a vision 
of all things good and sweet. The naive, yet 
learned, quaintness of the style and the utter 
dearness of the trite story have a strange 
charm. The translation seeks an obsolete 
flavor and is quite perfect in tone. As for me, 
I esteem the little thing above rubies. 
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A Novel. By Will 
(Harper & Brothers, 


JERRY THE DREAMER. 
Payne. Cloth, $1.25. 
New York.) 


It is a far cry from Aucassin and his Nico- 
lette in old France to Jerry and his Georgia in 
Chicago, but both books have the kinship of 
magnetism and geniality in the telling. To 
me this novel, for all its modesty of plot and 
style, is a veritable triumph; one of the 
worthiest books of the year, 

There ought to be matter for a good story 
in Chicago. The trouble with Mr. Henry 
Fuller’s laureateship of Porkopolis is his des- 
perate effort to choose characters that are pri- 
marily types. Now, every character in a story 
should be in a sense typical, but a mere type 
is of all literary bores the worst. The old 
** Allegorie or darke conceit” is no more for- 
bidding to sympathy. Another trouble with 
Mr. Fuller is his determination to describe 
everything in Chicago. But doubtless every 
one of his readers has some idea of a city and 
of an office building.+ Chicago is more or 
less like all other American colonies, and a 
reader resents Baedekerism in romance. A 
third trouble with Mr. Fuller is that the life 
in his books is less real than realistic. The 
little things of existence are in a general 

yay utterly inconsequential. Sometimes they 

are of all eopeetenen. The great fault with 
typical realism is that it fails to distinguish 
the consequential from the inconsequential. 
Whatever is, is literature !—is their populistic 
slogan. 

Mr. Payne, too, has made Chicago his 
locale. In his work, also, the reader is given 
a sense of the difference between life there 
and in other American cities, but this idea 
is breathed in with the atmosphere, and not 
jammed down the throat in chunks of descrip- 
tion. The hero and heroine, while not freaks, 
are not sunk into mere types. They live; 
they are full of faults, of short-sightedness ; 
they are completely unheroic, yet they are 
such folk as you and I know, and partly 
understand, and feel friendship for. The 
lifelikeness, the vividness of the scenes, is 
remarkable. There is almost none of the 
ultrarealistic triviality of detail, yet there are 
many details. Their virtue is that they are 
made of absorbing interest, and shown to be 
significant. A large philosophy is under- 
current to the book, but it never obtrudes 
on the individual interest of the character’s 
own stories. 

The telling of the novel is peculiarly genial. 
There is a lazy wit, or a tender pathos, or a 
bit of dreamy poetry here and there, and a 
deal of happy phrases, whose amazing neat- 
ness only strikes you when your close interest 
yields temporarily to mere admiration. The 
uncynical serenity of the style gives a classi- 
cal flavor to it all. 

The character-drawing is amazingly subtle, 
and quick, and vivid. More than half of the 
book deals with the married life of the elop- 
ing couple, and the war of his broad theories 
and her narrow, yet justified, womanhood is 
managed with large power. The ending, 
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which wrests a sudden delight from an omi- 
nous Close, is a most grateful mercy from that 
whimsical god, an all-powerful author. I 
know of no book of its school that is truer 
to what a novel should primarily be—interest- 
ing. Its modernity, Americanism, and reality 
it body and dignity. This, by the way, is 

[r. Payne’s first book. Mr. Payne is worth 
watching. He has done a big thing in a par- 
ticularly winning way. 


By Oak AND THORN. 
Days. By Alice Brown. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
New York.) 

Enthusiasm is a good thing in these cyni- 
cal times. Miss Brown has a deal of it, and 
wrings one long rapture out of a wandering 
through England, whose rural scenery we 
degenerate cousins cannot praise too much, 
in spite of our indocile attitude to her politi- 
cal policy and other ugly matters. 

Miss Brown’s style is of what might be 
called the quotational school. Almost every- 
thing is a sort of That-reminds-me. Thus her 
description of her ‘Still Hunt” for a night- 
ingale leads by devious ways to the haunt 
of the bird. Then she cries, ‘‘ Listen!” and 
quotes—and that is all. 

Her preliminary essay, ‘‘ In Praise of Gyp- 
sying,” is good literary vagabondage, with 
many beautiful conceits like: “To lie be- 
neath the open sky, to mark the rhythm of 
murmuring treetops, and face the wild rose 
unashamed, in that our lives have grown serene 
and natural as hers—that shall be our desire 
and our delight.” Her appreciation of Kings- 
ley is especially grateful. It seems that he is 
not, or cannot be, enough appreciated. Other 
essays deal graciously with ** The Haunt of 
the Doones,” ** The Land of Arthur,” ** The 
Bronté Country,” George Eliot’s Warwick- 
shire, Falstaff’s Eastcheap, and ‘ Latter-Day 
Cranford.” 


A Record of English 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Boston and 


Voice BUILDING AND TONE PLAcING, Show- 
ing a New Method of Relieving Injured Vocal 
Chords by Tone Exercises. By H. Holbrook 
Curtis, Ph.B., M.D. With many illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $2. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

There is probably no living authority so 
capable of speaking surely and scientifically 
on the voice as Dr. Curtis. The intimate 
friend of such intelligent singers as the broth- 
ers de Reszke, and the one physician to whom 
the greatest operatic artists and actors run for 
vocal repairs, he has had peculiar—for this 
country, unique—opportunities to learn the 
voice. His criticisms on method are accord- 
ingly worth hearing. In the chapter on voice- 
building, he has enjoyed the active co-opera- 
tion of that superlative vocalist, Mme. Melba. 

His philosophical methods of breathing 
and tone-placing, and his warnings against 
the effects of false breathing and the coup de 
glotte, which is as pernicious as it is common 
—indeed, his whole exposition of the subject 
should be carefully digested by both teachers 
and pupils. 
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FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


However, as the movements of the 


now, and after sending forth cos- Parisian arbiters of fashion are wrapped 
tumes which are triumphs of art in mystery, surmise is useless, and we 


P tow, an is at a stand-still just 


and harmonious col- 
oring, the designers 


must fain content 
ourselves with the 
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what the fall may 


bring forth; they 
fear the inauguration 
of the coat sleeve and 
bemoan the loss of 
the popularized big 
sleeve with its pict- 
uresque  possibili- 
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future may bring 
forth, arguing that 
what is fashionable is 
always becoming. 
Fashion adjusts itself 
to the trend of the 
times. 

White costumes of 
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every kind are the 
craze of the hour. 
At the watering- 
places the belles 
attire themselves 
in filmy creations 
of organdie or 
swiss, and for 
mornings white 
piqué, duck, and 
linen is the thing ; 
for the wheel 
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white serge and flannel suits are much 
worn. 

The Austrian ladies, who are great 
horseback riders, are this season wear- 
ing riding habits of piqué; for the 
warm weather it is rather a pretty fash- 
ion, as the material launders readily. 
With these habits are donned a soft 
derby of white linen, or wool, or a white 
straw sailor ; white patent-leather boots 
and white wash leather gloves complete 
the costume. While the American tail- 
ors have made the large leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve on riding habits, in London they 
have kept on making the regulation coat 
sleeve for such purposes ; the latter is, 
of course, the proper thing. 
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For evening, white is a supreme fa- 
vorite; white satin enjoys much popu- 
larity. A gown lately worn was of mag- 
nolia white satin duchesse, the skirt 
made quite plain and edged with a rope 
of silver; the bodice was embroidered 
in silver and bordered with a flower 
ruching of white rosebuds. 

The pale shade of heliotrope known 
as Parma violet is another favorite; a 
gown of this lovely tint was of glacé 
silk shot with gold; on the bodice was 
a bertha of point de 
Venice edged with a 
band of opals, studding 
gold -colored ribbon ; 
the lace was set over 
a deep plissé of yellow 
chiffon ; bunches of 
Parma violets and tufts 
of green leaves were 
placed on the shoul- 
ders and caught the 
drapery on the bust. 

At a recent garden 
party at one of the big 
Saratoga hotels it was 
a noticeable fact that 
most of the guests 
were gowned in organ- 
die, mull, and swiss; 
while white was para- 
mount, there were 
many dainty creations 
in heliotrope, green, 
and rose color. The 
lovely painted organ- 
dies worn over a petti- 
coat of delicate shot 
silk were indescriba- 
bly beautiful ; they were a fluff of filmy 
lace, floating ribbons, and airy loveli- 
ness ; conspicuous was one of cream 
organdie with a design of shaded yel- 
low and brown wall flowers; it was 
worn over a slip of brilliant-hued man- 
darin yellow silk; ruffles about five 
inches wide were set on in a coquille 
design, each one underlaid with pleat- 
ings of black chiffon, and dotted at 
intervals with rosettes of yellow and 
orange. The V-waist was held by a 
swiss girdle of black velvet embroidered 
in gold, and the elbow sleeves were met 
by long black gloves. 

Another and more girlish toilette was 
of pale lavender-hued mull over a faint 
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tone of amber silk; the trimmings 
were of yellow point-de-Paris, caught 
by ribbons of yellow, with a pompa- 
dour pattern in shaded violets; a 
fichu of ivory chiffon, lace-trimmed, 
was folded over the surplice bodice, 
passed about the waist and tied in a 
big bow behind. 

A white prgandie with a pattern 
of Jacque roses was striking from its 
originality. Jacqueminot satin rib- 
bons, associated with black and water- 
lily green, formed the trimming. 

Many summer gowns are cut with 
the square Pompadour neck and 
filled in with puffed tulle or chiffon. 

Most of the new jackets are 
quite loose, and pleated back and 
front ; some of them are slashed and 
a contrasting color introduced. 

Lace or chiffon mantles are thrown 
over the shoulders, and do duty for 
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wraps during the torrid weather. 
A striking costume was of fawn- 
colored Tussore silk, with a bod- 
ice embroidered in a wheel de- 
sign and made over poppy-red 
silk; the bishop sleeves were 
made of a broad Roman scarf, 
barred with rich reds and blues. 

Panels and cascade jabots of 
lace or pleated mousseline are 
set on the fronts or sides of most 
of the silks and grenadines ; they 
are often underlaid with a con- 
trasting color. 

Many of the thin dresses are 
made with round skirts, shirred 
closely to fit the figure ; a corse- 
let of velvet or satin is sometimes 
worn over them in order to flat- 
ten the fulness over the hips. 

Striped black and white silk, 
interspersed with shadowy faint- 
ly tinted blossoms, makes up 
prettily ; either the bodice or the 
entire gown may be made of these 
artistic materials. 

Crepon-grenadine comes in a 
variety of pleasing effects ; among 
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the commingled colors are dove-gray 
and pink, yellow and turquoise, purple 
and Nile green. 

Pleated bows of chiffon or brussels 
net finish the throats of summer waists. 

The military scarf of soft silk or chif- 
fon is sometimes worn, starting at the 
shoulder, crossing diagonally in front, 
knotted low down on the left side, 
and held by a glittering buckle of mock 
jewels. 

Pompeian belts, consisting of dead 
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gold links exquisitely engraved and fast- 
ened with buckles in the shape of a 
ram’s head or Greek mask, are exceed- 
ingly artistic ; they are loosely girdled 
about the waist. Girdles consisting of 
medallions of carven coral, Roman mo- 
saic, or Neapolitan cameos, are linked 
together with delicate golden chains ; 
the Greek key pattern girdle is charm- 
ing with pure white or light-colored even- 
ing toilettes. 

Wide sashes, wrinkled about the waist 
in empire style, look well, with the full 
waists of organdies and lawns; they 
should never be worn except by slender- 
waisted women. 

There seems to be a revival of the 
Greek costume ; a lovely gown made in 
this style was of ivory wool with bands 
of rose-colored embroidery. 

An empire costume was fashioned of 
gray crépe de chine, the edges deli- 
cately wrought in silver whorls ; hold- 
ing the draperies on one shoulder was 
a band of cameos rimmed in yellow 
etruscan gold. 

Antique necklaces and bracelets of 
Pompeian design are worn with these 
classic costumes ; Florentine and Roman 
mosaic coins and discs, wrought in 
curious hieroglyphics, are all in keep- 
ing. 

The advance models in gowns are an 
eyesore to those who admire the ornate 
and bouffant sleeve of last season. In 
the tailor-made models the sleeve is ab- 
solutely guiltless of fulness, only a few 
scanty gathers being placed on the top 
of the arm; above this is a jockey or 
epaulet of oblong or pointed 
shape which falls over the top of 
the sleeve. 

The Parisian dressmakers have 
met in secret conclave, and have 
determined that the big sleeves 
should disappear. Not without 
a struggle are the fashionables 
subscribing to their dictum. 
However, it is almost certain that 

in the fall the Parisians will send 

us gowns with coat sleeves; 
protest is useless, and in a short 
time, women who will persist in 
wearing ample sleeves will be 
entirely out of date. 

For the early fall many stun- 
ning outing costumes have been 
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evolved by the fashionable Parisian 
dressmakers. Checked linen is one of 
the newest materials ; thus a costume of 
checked red and fawn linen had a mod- 
erately wide skirt, each seam outlined 
with bands of red linen ; the 
open coat was turned back 
with red revers overlaid with 
yellow guipure ; a red duck 
vest completed the costume. 

For golting there is a suit 
of forest-green canvas cloth, 
made with a short Spanish 
jacket outlined with tiny 
gold buttons; the skirt is 
fashioned with an apron 
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front trimmed on each side with black 
frogs and gold buttons ; the belt is of 
stamped gold with a buckle of Russian 
enamel, while the hat is a white sailor 
with a green band fastened with a pin 
in the shape of a golf stick. 

For mountain climbing, so much af- 
fected by the fashionable woman nowa- 
days, and for hunting, there are ser- 
viceable suits of sail-cloth in sombre 
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brown tints, which will not show mud, 
and do not fear the contact of brier 
bushes ; a rather scanty skirt, reaching 
well above the ankles, a pair of knick- 
erbockers of woollen, and a Norfolk 
jacket compose this utili- 
tarian suit ; the hat is a soft 
knock - about of checked 
Scotch goods, or a Tam 
ornamented with an eagle 
feather ; the shoes have flat 
heels and are impervious 
to water. 

Tent cloth, in broad 
stripes of red and white, 
blue and white, ete., is 
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greatly liked for skirts to be used on 
walking tours, as it resists wear and 
tear; a jacket of red or blue flannel 
goes with such a skirt. 

Crash skirts are greatly in demand ; 
they look stylish when worn with shirt 
waists, which are more becoming than 
the neutral tinted jacket. 

When jackets are worn, the revers 
are of navy or Turkey red. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Youna Lapy’s Torerte ; waist 
of changeable grenadine, with corselet 
of black velvet. One yard and three- 
quarters of double-width material. 





No. 2. Fancy Bopice.—Feru taffeta, 
with chemisette of cream chiffon ; sleeves 
of Pompadour satin. Four yards of 
twenty-two inch material. 


No. 3. Aurumn Cosrume.—Of copper- 
brown cheviot ; the slashes are filled in 


with dark-red wool. Eight yards of 
double-width material. 


No. 4. Basquz.—Of fancy broché wool, 
with velvet vest. Two and one-half 
yards of double-width goods. 


No. 5. House Bopice.—Dotted India 
silk; the square neck filled in with 
pleated silk. Four and one-half yards 
of twenty-two inch goods. 


No. 6. Fatt Warktnec Dress.—Fancy 
mixed suiting in blue and steel gray ; 
the slashes are filled in with Vs of 
dark-blue cloth. Seven yards of double- 
width material. 


No. 7. Cattina Costume.---Of broché 
wool and silk goods; the sleeves are of 
velvet. Seven yards of double-width 
material. 


No. 8. Arrernoon Torterre.—Skirt of 
heliotrope crepe de chine, embroidered 
in violet ; waist of plain heliotrope ; the 
sleeves are of the two shades. Sixteen 
yards of twenty-two inch goods. 


No. 9.  Bopice.—Poppy -red _ silk, 
trimmed with yellow lace; front and 
belt of black velvet. Four and one- 
half yards of twenty-two inch material. 


No. 10. Misses’ Cosrume.—-Of Havana 
brown serge, with tie and belt of scarlet 
satin. Four yards of double-width 
material. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illustrated 
in this department of Godey’s will be 
mailed to our patrons. Skirts, waists, 
and sleeves may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents for each separate pattern. 
Sleeves are not included in waist pat- 
terns. Only the regulation measures are 
used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and a 
thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting tightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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THE 





No. 1.—The three extender breadths finished and ready 
to put into the dress skirt. 


Say what you will of modern styles, 
by means of them all women are created 
free and equal. It may have been satis- 
factory to the Greeks to wear robes 
whose wrinkles betrayed the entire form, 
but nowadays women of unprepossessing 
physical outlines or of overmodest minds 
prefer some mode of drapery that gives 
their ingenuity a chance to rival the 
charms nature has given others. 

Not only to such women, however, but 





No. 2 —Outside view of the extender breadths when the 
Steels are closed. 


to the shapeliest as well, there is some- 
thing irresistible in the brave architect- 
ure of a trim skirt. Of all abominations 
in skirtery, a hang-dog look is the worst. 
The dressmaker, however, that can give 
the proper crispness and style is both 
rare and expensive. A benefactor of 
her sex has now appeared with a bit of 
mechanical neatness and despatch that 
is fairly inspired. She calls the little 
contrivance “ La Pliante.” 

It is an arrangement of six pieces of 
sliding pliant steel encased in silk or 


LATEST THING 
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IN SKIRTS 


cotton ribbons. When attached by 
loops or buttons to the skirt, the steels 
are locked, and three noble organ plaits 
are the result. These folds are veritably 
the Three Graces of drapery. No inter- 
lining is necessary, but no skirt is too 
heavy for the appliance. Its weight— 
only two and one-half ounces—is no ap- 
preciable addition ; indeed, it has the 
effect of deliciously lightening the mod- 
ern yoke of woman, which is, of course, 
her cumbersome skirts. In no position 





No. 3.—Inside of the dress skirt when the extending breadths 
are fastened into the dress skirt ready to wear. 


does the little trickster betray its pres- 
ence. Sitting, standing, jammed and 
twisted in crowds, in any position its 
elasticity preserves it intact. “La Pli- 
ante” is so cheap that one can have a 
set for every skirt ; or the appliance can 
be put in an underskirt, and will there 
serve for all overskirts. Underskirts al- 
ready fitted with “La Pliante” are also 
to be had. The value of the arrange- 
ment in packing heavy gowns cannot 
be too gratefully recognized. 


Tit 





No. 4.—Back view of the dress skirt when turned right 
side out. 
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FANCY WORK 


THE ingenuity displayed along the 
various lines of art needlework is indeed 
wonderful. A well-appointed table 
nowadays is not complete without its 
various tray-cloths, doylies, and centre 
pieces. 

There are carving cloths and plate doy- 
lies suitable to each particular course ; 
fish, roast goose, turkey, lamb and peas, 
roast veal and game all have appropriate 
cloths. By courtesy of Mrs. Barnes- 
Bruce, we reproduce two unique designs; 
one is a carving cloth for roast veal, the 
other a tray cloth. 

The border of the roast-veal cloth is 
formed of conventionalized lettuce leaves 
in exquisitely shaded greens executed in 
long and short button-hole stitch, the 
veining of the leaves done in outline ; 
this border encircles four frisking calves 
outlined in brown and tied together 
with bands and bows of ribbon in solid 
embroidery in yellow silk. 

_Atray cloth with a chrysanthemum de- 
sign, the ragged petals worked in white 
and faint yellow, is an exquisite piece of 
work ; the leaves are done in pale green, 





and the German motto of welcome may 
be embroidered in white or gold color in 
solid embroidery. 

The decorative artists are continually 
evolving new designs in embroidery, 
which are applicable to everything in 
the line of table and tray cloths, mats, 
centre pieces, buffet, scarves etc. 





Subscribers who wish to order commenced or finished 
lace work, and materials, can do so by addressing the 
Fancy Work Editor, who will give them any desi in- 
formation. 
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FLORAL FETES 


Tue floral féte is of ancient origin, 
but has been revived in the south of 
France and Italy. Nice, the land of 
flowers, has been renowned for these 
lovely fetes, and later on America adopt- 
ed the charming idea. 

Saratoga, Lenox, and other famous 
watering places hold these flower-fétes 
during the late summer, when flowers 
become cheap and plentiful. This cus- 
tom is growing fast in favor, and there 
is no reason why every small village 
in the United States should not insti- 
tute a yearly flower-festival. It stimu- 
lates the love of flowers, promotes a 
taste for the beautiful, and from a com- 
mercial standpoint may prove of infinite 
service, for such a unique celebration 
brings crowds of sightseers, and in an 
indirect way is of great benefit. 

Those who do not own carriages can 
decorate their wheels, and a procession 
where both vehicles and wheels are em- 
bowered in flowers and greenery is a 
beautiful sight. The expense in a village, 
where almost every one has a garden, is 
inconsiderable ; those who do not, may 
have recourse to the fields and woods, 
where the golden-rod and daisy grow 
side by side, or the brilliant lily lifts its 
gorgeous head. In the fall, autumn- 
leaf decoration is unsurpassed for its 
superb color, and the lily ponds may be 
rifled of their fragrant bloom. 

There is no necessity to turn the car- 
riage or wheel over to the expensive 
florist ; any woman of taste can deco- 
rate her own turnout with flowers and 
ribbong, and, attired in some gay and 
inexpensive summer fabric, ride in the 
procession. 

Some examples taken from the Sara- 
toga floral féte are as follows: a barouche 
decorated with yellow chrysanthemums ; 
the horses wore yellow blankets, and the 
reins were of yellow ribbon. Another, 
simple yet effective, consisted of canna 
leaves with the bright red flowers. 
Golden-rod is especially lovely, twined 
around the spokes of the wheels and 
in trailing garlands draped about the 
body of the carriage. Grasses and bul- 
rushes are handsome alone, or, combined 
with yellow daisies or marigolds, are 
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effective. Sweet peas lend themselves 
admirably to decoration, as do the 
showy sunflower, hollyhock, and lark- 
spur. 

Moss starred with small flowers is a 
charming idea ; spikes of gladiolus make 
a showy decoration ; the horses may be 
garlanded with ropes of flowers or 
leaves. 

The occupants of the carriage hold 
floral parasols and are profusely be- 
decked with bunches of flowers. 

Even the humble express wagon may 
be so ornamented as to be unrecogniza- 
ble. Wheels are very easily trimmed, 
and can be made very beautiful. 

A cart drawn by oxen is a picturesque 
feature and is readily obtainable in a 
small country town. 

Even green lettuce and asparagus 
vine make a delightful symphony of 
color. 

The trimmings of vehicles may be 
varied ad infinitum, and great ingenuity 
is displayed. The coachman’s hat-band, 
epaulets, and whip are often decorated 
in the same color as the flowers, and 
sashes may be wound about their waists ; 
they sometimes wear three cornered 
hats of pasteboard covered with flowers. 

The battle of flowers takes place en 
route, the carriages are filled with 
flowers, and the occupants pelt each 
other with missiles laden with fragrance; 
the houses along the route are dressed 
with flowers and a general air of festiv- 
ity pervadesthe place. By all means, let 
every village inaugurate its floral féte. 
It is something to occupy the minds of 
residents, and makes a delightful break 
in the monotony of the summer. 


POMPEIAN DECORATION 


Ir is astonishing that in this age of a 
revival in the various forms of antique 
household decoration, more attention 
has not been accorded to the bizarre 
and beautiful art unearthed in the en- 
tombed cities of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. 

The modern decorator has exhausted 
the Greek, early English, old German and 
medieval forms of interior ornamenta- 
tion ; these have been reproduced until 
the eye wearies of the incongruities of a 
modern Gothic residence with furnish- 
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ings in the age of the bastard French, 
or Florentine renaissance. 

It seems rather strange that persons 
of wealth and artistic tastes have not 
wearied of the sameness of these dwell- 
ings built upon conventional models, 
and turned to the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the apartments and the rich 
mural adornment of the Pompeian 
houses. For a summer residence, the 
marble court-yard, with its tinkling 
fountain and rich-hued aquatic plants 
floating in a marble basin, the walls 
painted with the well-known bacchantes 
in their floating raiment, the green bronze 
lamps, and the low, luxurious couches 
of the cubicula, or bedroom, and the tri- 
clinium, or dining-room would be novel. 

The summer triclinium was _ built 
with an open roof screened from the 
ardent rays of the sun by a trellis of 
grape-vines, from which hung suspend- 
ed the luscious purple fruit ; the walls 
were painted in brilliant colors, and a 
general air of festivity prevaded the 
apartment. Nothing more exquisite 
could be imagined than this al fresco 
arrangement, which would make a 
charming adjunct to some _ lovely 
country mansion. There is an air of 
luxurious splendor about these Pom- 
peian rooms, and a warmth of color 
which should prove fascinating to those 
seeking a form of decorative art which 
has not been frequently reproduced. 
An excellent model for those in search 
of novelty is the House of Pansa, an 
elaborate reproduction of the dwelling 
of a wealthy noble in the time of Christ. 
This splendid example of a house 
under the Roman empire, was construct- 
ed by Mr. Franklin W. Smith at Sara- 
toga, the designs being taken from 
paintings and casts in the royal museum 
at Naples. By all means, let us culti- 
vate a pure standard of art, and beau- 
tify our dwellings with the exquisitely 
brilliant and artistic mural decorations 
which have been a revelation to the en- 
tire civilized world. 


NEW IDEAS IN ENTERTAINING 


Tue Faggot party is a novelty. In 
one corner of the invitation cards are 
the enigmatical words “ Faggot Party,” 
which, interpreted, means that each 


guest is expected to contribute some- 
thing to the entertainment in the shape 
of music, a recitation, or anything he or 
she may deem fit. 

A wedding prelude sometimes takes 
the place of the farewell luncheon prior 
to the nuptials. Musical selections con- 
sisting of wedding marches, love themes 
from the different operas, and the love 
songs of different nations are rendered. 
Poems on love, either original or se- 
lected, are recited, and a pretty touch, 
is the story told by the bride-elect’s sis- 
ter or intimate friend, of the loves of 
the prospective bride and groom, where 
they first met, the scene of the proposal, 
and their adventures up to date. 

A charming novelty for a nuptial is 
the carrying of the wedding-ring by one 
of the bride’s little sisters. The child 
holds a silver basket of roses or any 
other preferred flower, upon whose 
petals rests the golden circlet which 
binds the pair for life. Another idea is 
the bearing of the nuptial ring upon 
an elegantly embroidered cushion. A 
sweet child dressed in white, or a page 
in a white satin court-dress, precedes 
the bride and groom up the aisle, offer- 
ing the ring at the proper time. 

A pretty fashion is the offering of the 
bridal decorations after the wedding to 
some hospital. It is usual for the 
trustees of these institutions to send a 
response in the shape of a letter ; these 
missives are replaced in a frame by the 
florist and sent by him to his patrons. 

At a crystal wedding of great mag- 
nificence, the trees on the lawn were 
hung with crystal bells of different col- 
ors; these gay little bells emitted a 
musical tintinnabulation as the wind 
stirred among the trees. The souve- 
nirs were in the form of glass tumblers, 
engraved with the names of the brideand 
groom and the date. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE SPEAK- 
ING VOICE 

Tue speaking voice of the American 
woman has ever been a reproach to her. 
Beside the well-modulated tones of the 
English woman it sounds shrill and 
discordant. 

Owen Meredith says: “The Italians 
have voices like peacocks ;” but while 
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designating the peculiarities of the vocal 
cords of the various European nations, 
he ignores that of the free-born Ameri- 
can woman. 

While every girl who has the slight- 
est pretensions toward the possession of 
a vocal organ is taught singing, the cul- 
tivation of the speaking tones is almost 
unknown. 

Elocution, to be sure, is taught both 
in the public and private schools ; the 
methods are declamatory rather than 
conversational, and are of little use in 
every-day life. 

Nothing adds a greater fascination to 
a woman than the possession of a musi- 
cal, well-modulated voice. If she is not 
endowed with it by nature, why should 
not her peculiarities be modified by art ? 

It is an almost hopeless task to at- 
tempt to correct defects in a grown 
person. It is the mother who should 
commence by training the speaking tones 
of her children almost as soon as they 
begin to lisp their first infantile words. 

In most schools the, pupils recite 
their lessons in a high pitched, monoto- 
nous key, and provided their answers 
are correct, the instructor cares little 
about the pronunciation or the modula- 
tion of the tones. 

In England and France children are 
reproved for talking too fast and too 
loud ; in consequence, there is more 
music in the voice of the women of 
these nationalities than can be found in 
that of Americans. ; 

A low-keyed sweet voice and a dis- 
tinct intonation should be possessions 
much coveted by a woman. They are 
often the secret of the fascination ex- 
ercised by plain women over those with 
whom they come in contact. Much may 
be learned by watching one’s self careful- 
ly and repressing the natural tendency 
to speak shrilly and enunciate thickly. 

Almost all of the English writers com- 
ment on our lack of cultivation in this 
respect, and while lauding the grace, 
beauty, and intelligence of the American 
girl, generally manage to say something 
sarcastic in regard to her voice. While 
every other department of education in 
America is of the best, the neglect to 
train the speaking voices of children 
shows a lack of appreciation of the 
power of well modulated tones. 
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CLUBS AND COLLEGES 


Tue Browning Club, of Philadelphia, 
numbers over a thousand members, the 
waiting list being very large. 

The Health Culture Society, of Brook- 
lyn, with Mrs. Lumsden as president, is 
composed of women who defy the man- 
dates of fashion ; the members are ad- 
vocating shorter skirts and other 
needed reforms. It remains for these 
estimable ladies to invent something 
which will meet the needs of women, 
and not shock the too sensitive nerves 
of masculinity. 

Miss Charlotte Smith, President of the 
Woman’s Rescue League, has promul- 
gated an edict against female bicycle 
riders, declaring that it is “leading 
them headlong to the devil.” She pro- 
poses to have Congress bar the wheel to 
all women. Miss Smith evidently does 
not object to the male bicyclists increas- 
ing the population of Sheol, but protests 
against women wheeling “ into the jaws 
of death, into the gates of Hell.” 

Wellesley College has relieved its 
students from the thraldom of house- 
work, and has increased its prices, so 
that it can afford to hire servants for 
such work instead of imposing the 
drudgery upon its students. The stand- 
ard of excellence has been raised, so 
that all of a girl’s time must be devoted 
to her academic studies. To obviate the 
loss of a practical training in house- 
work, a course in domestic science has 
been substituted. To compensate for 
the increase in the price of tuition, a 
number of free scholarships have been 
provided. 

The Women’s Association of Greater 
Saratoga numbers 1,600, each member 
only paying 10 cents annual dues. The 
object is, making Saratoga a health re- 
sort for the poor as well as the rich ; 
these women are advocating the laying 
out of a park and free springs, which 
shall belong to the National Govern- 
ment. These energetic citizenesses have 
also taken a hand in helping the city of- 
ficials to keep the streets clean. Their 
assistance is greatly appreciated by the 
local government, and sanitary condi- 
tions have improved. Many of the fash- 
ionable women are members. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Buffalo, Albany, and Saratoga, all 
hilly cities, seem to be the favorite 
haunts of the bicyclist. Bicycle liveries 
abound, and an enterprising druggist 
in Saratoga has evolved an up-to-date 
drink named Cyclaphate to relieve the 
thirst of the inveterate wheelwoman. 

Conservative Yale is invulnerable 
to the attacks of women, its doors 
being still closed against them; the 
faculty have, however, made a conces- 
sion in their favor, and have provided 
for a teachers’ course. Teachers, both 
male and female, can enroll their names 
in the university catalogue. 

Sympathetic photography is among 
the novelties of the day. It is a some- 
what alarming discovery, as one’s likes 
and dislikes may be recorded by a snap 
shot taken of two hands while a short 
distance apart; the position of the 
sparks indicates affinity or repulsion. 

People who like something better 
than tea and cakes will be pleased to 
learn that at English five o'clock teas 
asparagus en muyonnaise and light 
white wines have been introduced. 

A simple and decorative novelty for 
the table or sitting-room is made in this 
way: A cheap pottery vase is filled 
with water and some grass seed or flax 
seed is thickly strewn over the surface ; 
in a day the seed commences to sprout 
and soon forms a thick mat of living 
green, which lasts from one to two 
months ; when the growth begins to 
fade, it is scraped off and the outside is 


.sown with fresh seeds. These grass 


vases, filled with flowers, make a charm- 
ing table ornament. 

A statute which recently went into 
effect in the District of Columbia is en- 
titled The Married Woman’s Law ; its 
enactment is due to the efforts of the 
women lawyers in various States. It 
provides that a married woman may 
dispose of her real and personal prop- 
erty in the same manner as a married 
man ; that when she manages a busi- 
ness of her own, her entire earnings be- 
long to herself. The husband is not re- 
sponsible for debts contracted by his 
wife prior to their marriage, and the 
mother is recognized as the legitimate 
guardian of her children. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Virginia Rosalie Coxe is a musician 
and authoress, and is endowed with great 
physical charms. 

Miss Eda Thallon, a Brooklyn woman, 
coaches the Vassar girls in athletics ; 
she is as well informed in such matters 
as the college men. The grounds of 
the college where feats of running and 
jumping are performed, are barred 
against masculine visitors. 

Mrs. J. R. McKee, the daughter of 
President Harrison, is the Vice Regent 
General of The Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. She has clear-cut features and an 
intelligent expression. Mrs. McKee re- 
cently delivered an address at the Sara- 
toga meeting of the Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Revolution. 

Tanta Sanna is the name by which 
Mrs. Paul Kruger is known in Pre- 
toria. The wife of the President of the 
Transvaal is by no means a progressive 
woman, devoting her energies to her 
household duties rather than politics. 
She is always dressed in a gown of som- 
bre black, the cut of which remains 
the same. 

Mrs. Williams, the aunt of the beauti- 
ful and wealthy Olga Bodisco, has re- 
cently been admitted to the Louise 
Home. Mrs. Semple, the daughter of 
President Tyler, is also an inmate, and 
Miss Calhoun, a relative of John C. 
Calhoun. 

Elizabeth Gardner and the French 
painter Bouguereau are a pair of con- 
stant lovers. They were engaged for 
thirteen years, but owing to his moth- 
er’s opposition, were not married until 
after her death. This Parisian idyl re- 
futes the popular theory of French 
flippancy, an idea gained from the 
perusal of the latter-day French school 
of novelists. 

Mrs. Spencer Trask is among the 
wealthy women who have entered the 
field of literature. She possesses un- 
doubted talent, and has published both 
prose and verse. Her “ White Satin and 
Homespun ” is a dainty little volume. 

The Princess of Wales is called 
“oranny” by her grandchildren. The 
Princess is a well-preserved woman, and 
bears no resemblance to the typical 
white-haired grandmother. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 
THE HAIR 


Too frequent shampooing of the hair 
is detrimental and in no wise necessary 
for cleanliness ; soap is apt to fade it if 
too strong ; alkaline preparations should 
also be avoided. When soap is used, it 
should be white castile or some of the 
harmless, unperfumed toilet soaps. It 
is not necessary, save in very warm 
weather, to wash the hair thoroughly 
more than once a month ; a sponge, wet 
in tepid water, rubbed on the scalp 
every morning, will be sufficient to keep 
it clean. The best shampoo is made 
with two eggs whipped to a froth and 
rubbed into the roots of the hair. It is 
left to dry on. In about an hour the 
hair may be thoroughly washed in warm 
water and a little borax. 

Brushing is one of the most efficacious 
methods of rendering the hair healthy, 
soft and brilliant, but the brush must 
be applied systematically and thoroughly 
on rising and before retiring. Brushing 
is worth all the nostrums sold in the 
shops and should not be neglected. 
Brushes should never be washed ; this 
process softens the bristles and spoils 
their efficacy. They may be cleansed 
by a dry rubbing with bran or corn 
meal, which removes the grease and 
dirt ; should the bristles become limber 
from constant use, they may be hard- 
ened by dipping in a solution of am- 
monia and water. 

The old idea that shaving the head 
improves the hair is disputed by many ; 
excepting in the case of a severe illness, 
the head should never be shaved ; _clip- 
ping or singeing the ends is all that is 
necessary to stimulate the growth. 

Gray hair is often caused by using 
strong alkaline washes and patent hair 
dyes, which contain mineral acids; 
they rot the hair and cause it to lose its 
color and fall out. The too frequent 
use of curling tongs is detrimental ; the 
heat dries the hair, makes it harsh, and 
is apt to injure the oil and color glands, 
which nourish it. 

Dandruff causes the hair to fall out, 
which is a reason for keeping the scalp 
clean by means of shampooing and fre- 
quent brushing. 
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DAINTY DISHES 
DEVILLED TOMATOES 


Cut the tomatoes in thick slices and 
broil. Prepare a sauce according to the 
following recipe: Take the yolks of two 
hard-boiled eggs, three tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, two and a half of 
vinegar, the whites of eggs whipped 
to a froth, a teaspoonful of sugar, a half 
teaspoonful of mustard, and a season- 
ing of salt, pepper, and Worcestershire 
sauce. Rub the egg-yolks until smooth 
with the butter, adding the other in- 
gredients. Beat for five minutes, add 
the vinegar, and heat until it comes to 
a boil, stirring in the yolk of one raw 
egg until the mixture thickens. Pour 
over the tomatoes and serve. 


FRUIT ICE CREAM 


Mash bananas, strawberries, or any 
other fruit to a pulp, and add to the 
cream while freezing. For water ices 
the juice of the fruit is used. 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL 


This cordial is not only pleasant to 
the taste, but possesses medicinal quali- 
ties. A pound of sugar to a quart of 
fruit is the regulation allowance ; add a 
tablespoonful of cloves, the same of cin- 
namon, and a whole nutmeg. Boil and 
skim carefully until the liquid is a rich 
syrup. 


USEFUL HINTS 
TO DISTINGUISH LINEN FROM COTTON 


In purchasing handkerchiefs, moisten 
the tip of the finger and stretch the 
handkerchief over it ; if it wets through 
immediately it is linen, if it takes a 
longer time you may be sure it is cotton. 


TO CLEANSE MATTING 


Spread it thickly with damp Fuller's 
earth, which must remain on for a day 
or two; then wash off with warm salt 
and water. 

Baking soda will be found an excel- 
lent substitute for silver polish ; dip a 
damp cloth in the powder, rub well, and 
polish with a dry chamois. 
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FRANKLIN'S FIRST ENTRANCE INTO PHILADELPHIA. 


Drawn by Otto H. Bacher 





